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LITERATURE. 





THE LONDON TIMES.* 


Wur is it that the London Times is de- 
nounced with a vigor equal in spirit and in- 
tention, if not in force of intellect and style, 
to its own incomparable management? 
Simply, we are inclined to believe, because it 
is incomparable ; and because it accomplishes 
in the — degree and with unfaltering 
success, the very ends at which whi d news- 
paper in the world is daily aiming. In other 
words, the Times is the most perfect news- 

publication in the world; and embodies 
ee exhibits in a consummate daily develop- 
ment, the best adaptation to prevailing senti- 
ment, skill in the popular presentation of fact 
and display of material—which the humblest 
organ strives after with the whole measure of 
its ability. That the Times is a newspaper 
—and partakes of the qualities and is subject 


to the changes of temper and infirmities of 


its position—is not to be charged upon it 
with special vehemence any more than that 


the elephant is not a snake, nor an oak-tree a) 


ite formation. 
The Times in alate number (February 6th) 
defines its own position and principle of 
management with the dignity and emphasis 


which always mark its editorial announce-_ 


ments. The occasion is a late local diseus- 
sion:— 


“ Destined, as we believe the ere to be, to. 
y increasing | 


oveupy a position of continu 
importance, and to exercise a power over the 
formation of public opinion compared with 
which its present influence is but slight, it is 
most desirable that a true theory of its duties, 
responsibilities, and field of action should be 
enunciated, or, at any rate, that it should not 
be fettered aH application of erroneous 
tests and arbitrary principles. The ends 
which a really patriotie and enlightened 
journal should have in view are, we conceive, 
absolutely identical with the ends of an en- 
lightened and patriotic Minister; but the 
means by which the journal and the Minister 
work out these ends, and the conditions un- 
der which they work, are essentially and 
widely different. The statesman in opposi- 
tion must speak as one prepared to take 
office; the statesman in office must as 
one prepared to act. A speech or adespateh 
with them is something more than an argu- 
ment—it is a measure. Undertaking not so 
much the investigation of political problems 
as the conduct of political affairs, they are ne- 
cessarily not so much seekers after truth as 
expediency. The press, on the other hand, 
has no practical function ; it works out the 
ends it has in view by argument and discus- 
sion alone, and, being perfectly unconnected 
with administrative or executive duties, ma 
and must roam at free will over topics whi 
men of political action darenot touch. Were 
the press to be, as Lord Derby wishes to see 
it, confined within the same narrow limits as 
practical statesmen, it would lose at once its 
power and elasticity, and sink into a dull 
chronicle of passing events. It is because it 
can discuss 
buckram must not assail, and throw off the 
conventional tone which they are to believe 
themselves forced to employ, that the press is 
able to give a su to liberty and justice 
Which we should seek in vain from the most 


says om te Loobon aoa 





the Best Authors. E 
oe Tee ae se 


things whieh political men in | don 


liberal Government. Government must treat 
, other Governments with external respect, 
‘however black their origin or foul their 
| deeds ; but happily the press is under no such 
| trammels, and, while diplomatists are ex- 
changing courtesies, can unmask the mean 
heart that beats beneath a star, or point out 
the bloodstains on the hand which grasps a 
sceptre. The duty of the journalist is the 
| same as that of the historian,—to seek out 
| truth, above all things, and to present to his 
readers, not such things as statecraft would 
| Wish them to know, but the truth, as near as 
_ he can attain to it.” 
| It is this spirit, governing all it issues, that 
imparts an epic unity (we speak without ex- 
/aggeration) to every number of the great 
London journal. In truth, each number is 
|* made up” in the spirit of an epic: the mate- 
rial is drawn from every land and every 
source under the sun: all the occupations of 
/men—the customs, manners, and pursuits of 
all countries—are represented: there is 
always a hero of sufficient dignity and im-| 
portance brought to the foreground—and the 
whole arranged with method, and treated in a 
style lofty, forcible, and massive. The Lon- 
don Times is the Daily Epie of the world. 
While, however, the great poetical products 
of that class flow from a single mind, the 
Times aggregates and associates to itself 
many intellects of the first order: and while 
to his unaided industry the epic master is in- 
| debted for his material, the Thunderer dis- 
patches his messengers and couriers to the 
ends of the earth; the result is answerable, 
for while the one poetical work is the result 
of a long life of individual diligence and 





genius, we have from the great press of 
rinting-house Square, no less than three 
hundred of these magnificent, prose epics in 


a single year. 

It is not merely to the material, commer- 
cial, industrial, and political interests of the 
age that this powerful o addresses its 
strength. The volume before us is an evi- 
dence that the same cou power, and 
style are as freely employed on esthetical 
and literary topics. In this, too, the range is 
by no means narrow and limited : for we have 
here speculations, keen and probing to the 
very core and centre of the subject, upon the 
dark and romantic career of Lady Hamilton; 
a trenchant dissection of _— money- 
worship, in the article on Railway Novels; 
an historical sketch of Louis Philippe and 
the new French Revolution ; a clear presen- 
tation of the life and labors of the philan- 
thropic Howard; a literary anatomy of Ro- 
bert Southey; a moral dissection of Dean 
Swift; anecdotical, in Reminiscences by 
Cottle; sympathy for the oppressed author, 
in the article on John Keats; adventure, 
Sporting in Africa; artistic, in that on Fran- 
cis Chantrey; and finally, the antiquarian in- 


terest provided for in Ancient E The 
world-wide of the great journal is 


clearly indicated in this selection of subjects, 
and its large renown is fully sustained in 
their varied style of treatment. 
The Messrs. Appleton have, therefore, 
most properly chosen “ Essays from the Lon- 
imes” as the pioneer volume in a popu- 
lar series; as it is in truth, and by its own 
abundant labors, the leading representative 
and advanced guard of the popular literature 
of the day. 
We are glad to see the element of perma- 
nent interest in n contributions, 








recognised by this publication in a 


convenient form and in a style of elegance 
suited to a bookish classic. As an illustra- 
tion of the clear simplicity of style and state- 
ment which mark its essays, we take a 
ra 9 passage on the purse-pride of Eng- 
land :-— 

“You are, perhaps, a lord. Parliament 
being up, you go into the country. Your 
friend, Lord Birmingham, is ‘entertaining a 
select circle of the aristocracy’ at his noble 
country seat. You are asked to join the 
favoured few. You reach the house just at 
luncheon time. The guests are all assembled. 
There is a duke, a marquis, an earl, a viscount, 
and a baron; you are yourself a younger son, 
and are not surprised to find the baron toadying 
the duke—as though he were a tailor waiting 
upon a city knight. Letthat pass. There are 
two other guests (if we may call that poor, 
silent, pale-faced, uncomfortable-looking, self- 
immolated young man in the corner, a guest, 
who looks very like a criminal taking his 
meals before execution), a youth and a man of 
forty. Everybody votes the former absent, 
and nobody can-have too much of the latter. 
The youth is a clergyman’s son, tutor to Lord 
Birmingham’s son and heir; he took honours 
at Cambridge, and means to fight hard in the 
world by and by. He has gentle blood in his 
veins, but not a sixpence in his pocket ; pert 
of his salary goes home to his family, and as 
much of his good breeding and learning as the 
a will take is transferred to the son and 
x1eir. The scholar is good enough to stand in 
loco parentis to his pupil ; but his honours, his 
erudition, and his cultivation buy for him at 
the table the simple rank of an upper servant. 
You know the style of the place, and are not 
os to see the youth, after a moderate 
and silent repast, retreat, ghost-like and 
unnoticed, from the fine apartment. Well, the 
aristocracy have a duty to perform; they must 
sustain their order and respect themselves, 
You hear a horse-laugh. It is from the gentle- 
man of forty. You never met him before, but 
you saw somebody very like him as you once 
passed through Smithfield-market. It is the 
renowned Snobson; ten years ago he served 
behind a counter (many a better man has done 
it). Speculation and something else have 
made him a man of millions, but nothing more. 
Vulgarity is enthroned in his heart and is 
exuberant on his tongue. My lord’s butler is 
a king to him—an pag pe. The 
humblest occupant of plush is a hero at his 
side. You feel. it when he talks, moves, eats, 
or drinks; your flesh creeps in his company ; 
you suspect that the groom of the chambers 
would think the individual out of his place in 
the steward’s room. You are satisfied that if 
you could scrape off all the gold that encases 
that carcase, you would find nothing but the 
muddiest of mud huts. You have the keenest 
possiblé perception of all this; yet Lady Bir 
mingham, who treats her son’s tutor as though 
he were a learned pig, and nothing higher in 
the animal chain, is absorbed in visible admira- 
tion. It is the same with all the ladies; and 
as for the gentlemen—ineluding the Duke— 
they are as proud of their acquaintance as they 
are innocent of his vulgarity and complaisant 
to his grossness. You know well enough 
what it all means, The aon Be made of 
money. But then you remember again that 
the aristocracy have a duty to perform, must 
sustain their order and respect themselves, 


-and, for the life of you, you cannot conceive 


how the personal respect is consistent with the 
degrading adulation: 
These are a few chords of the tnunder- 
tones which roll out every morning from the 
heart of London, and echo from one side of 
the world to the other, reverberating to the 
farthest isles and seas on which the foot of 


man is pressed. 
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THE AGE OF LOUIS Xxv.* 
[SECOND PAPER.] 


Srerues, in his philosophical reflections on 
French ry in speaking of the French 
historians, remarks that “ their characteristic 
distinction is at once to inlay the fields of 
history with the most amusirg and pathetic 
biographical incidents and to cast over it all, 
the warm glow of dramatic action.” Arséne 
Houssaye, meee Sone affecting the dig- 
nity of the didactic historian, is justly a 
sharer in this distinction, and his characteris- 
ties as a writer confirm with a curious exacti- 
tude this general remark. With Houssaye, 
History is not a mummy swathed in the 
cerements of the grave with its mystic re- 
cords, a mystery to the unl and a 
mockery to the wise, brought forward merely 
on festival occasions to remind us only of 
death ; but a muse inspired with the breath 
of genius that imparting its life to the past, 
brings it into living communion with the 
present. We no lo grope among the 
tombs, with our ears ened with the per- 
— hic jacet, our lips silenced with the 

ger of death, and our eyes dimly lighted 
with an ignis fatuus fed by the decaying re- 
mains of the past, catching but a glimmering 
glance at, here a name and there a date, 
whether it be on sculptured effigy or humble 
stone. 

Houssaye is no will o’ the wisp, leading us 
in and out among the tombs, into a bootless 
churchyard race after time, mocking us with 
= spectres and tening us with death’s 

eads and skeleton bones. We meet with 
no ghostly abstractions in Houssaye’s book, 
but with the men and women of the eigh- 
teenth century, the flesh and blood of the 
time, and we thus get at the spirit of the age; 
for was not that spirit especially manifested 
in a pea, sensuous form? The age of 
Louis . to be understood, must be 
studied in its social aspect. We would 
search in vain among the musty records of 
councils and cabinets, of parliaments and star- 
chambers, for the true hi of that time. 
It is to be found at those festivals of love, of 
wit and philosophy, the salons and the petits 
soupers, in the 
Cerfs, the theatres and operas, in the eom- 
pany of debauched kings and wanton mis- 
tresses, wits and philosophers. It is this 
social humanity mouldi ng ge! fe a com- 
mon sympathy the royalty, the philosophy, 
the literature, the science, and the wit of the 
age of Louis XV., which ores such a truth- 
—— = Houssaye’s boo ¥ ec lends a 
e grace to its vivid pictures. 
couneil of state was transferred to the per- 
fumed boudoir; Louis XV., the royal rake, 
i eee to 
mistress ; a small poet became a minister 
of state; the eaprice of a wanton enacted 
laws, settled treaties, and war. A 
bon mot was a casus belli: erick of 
Prussia called the influence of Madame de 
Pompadour, the petticoat reign; the seven 
years’ war was the consequence, The Jesuits 
refused the confessional to the marchioness ; 


ianon and the Pare-aux- peal 
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which are still traced in blood, in the never- 
ceasing revolutionary annals of France, 
Here is a tragic picture, which may serve asa 
contrast to some of the more cheerful scenes, 
so vividly painted by the masterly touches of 
our author :-— 

BUFFON’S 8ON GUILLOTINED. 

“ Buffon died in the year preceding the re- 
volution. His son pant ps ed at the sight of 
the deluge of blood which began to flow upon 
the tomb of his father. This celebrated na- 
turalist, who had written the history of the 
ancient deluge, did not foresee such a deluge 
as that. 

“ Buffon’s son had been something of a 
traveller. The empress of Russia had received 
him with distinction in her kingdom. All the 
crowned heads expressed to him the desire of 
attaching him to their service. The revolu- 
tion accused him of no other erime than being 
the son of his father. It was the aristocratic 
title of the Count de Buffon, that drew upon 


him the vengeance of ’93. to execu- 
tion, this young man, pale an trembling, 
could hardly understand the mystery of this 


bloody farce. Subdued and bent, like a reed, 
he inclined and raised his head alternately be- 
fore the torrent of the mob that rushed against 
him. When he had mounted the fatal plank, 
when the executioner bound his hands in 
earnest, he trembled, he tottered, and turned 
toward the crowd :— 

“ «Fellow-eitizens, I am the son of Buffon !’ 

“The people were silent. ‘What is that to 
me,’ said the executioner ; ‘it would be all the 
same if you were the pope’s son?’ ‘I am the 
son of Buffon, the author of the Natural His- 
tory,’ proudly reiterated the victim. ‘Ido not 
know how to read,’ muttered the executioner. 
‘Of what crime am I guilty?’ asked the poor 
young man, with a conscience void of offence. 
‘If it was not you, it was your father then! 
You have besides the head of an aristocrat.’ 

“These fellows of the guillotine know men 
only by their heads. 

“There was nothing more to be said. 
Buffon’s son wrapped. himself in the glory of 
his father, and this saered robe received the 
fatal blow.” 


The genius of the great naturalist whose 
son’s proudest boast and most confident ap- 
to the mercy of his countrymen was, 
“T am the son of Buffon,” is thus analysed 
with great critical accuracy and power of 
language :-— 

THE GENIUS OF BUFFON. 

“ Buffon occupies, in the eighteenth century, 
a ange by ny wee 3 ayy oe a 

er during the reign o osophy, he 
Pwaily displayed the Mabedaery Mbevel God 
and his erse. Less intellectual than Vol- 
taire, less bold than Jean-Jacques Rousseau, he 
equalled Montesquieu in thought and the art of 
writing ; according to Grimm, Montesquieu had 
‘the style of — and Buffon ‘the genius of 
style.’ This distinction is too antithetical ; we 
prefer to find resemblances between those 

t men, or, rather, more simple contrasts; 

e one has grasped to perfection the spirit of 
the laws of sonia, Hoe other, the spirit of the 
laws of nature. eir dignified and 
somewhat magisterial, has that solemnity 
which suits great facts; if Buffon, as it used 


were to be said, sacrificed oftener to the than 
a e has ween e the s _ Mon uieu, it was always in fall dress 
ling brillianey of the age of Louis » he Buffon,” said a clever woman, ‘renounces 


has at the same time sounded the hollow- 
ness below the surface; in the sin- 
eerity of a truthful historian he exposes the 

eorruption, the heartless gaiety, and 





Seabee philosophy, the consequences of 
*Men and Women of the Eighteenth Century. By 





pope’ Under the tnpeing'cxplo af afin, 
mps.’ Under the im 
lee wets always sow eta tos views, some 
favorable, others opposed to the philosophy of 
his times, The comet which robbed the sun of 
its glory, those vitrified and incandescent 
planets, that cooled by degrees, some sooner 
than others, according to their temperature, 
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those inereasing icebergs of the poles, those 
vast seas which flowed from east to west, those 
islands, the remains of submerged continents, 
those lofty chains of mountains, those vertebr«: 
of the lobe, were severely criticised by mathe- 
matieal minds, such as D’Alembert and Con- 
dorcet. This glorious eighteenth century, that 
was considered the golden age of speculation, 
was, on the contrary, mathematical to a de- 
gree: it measured common sense, poetry even, 
y a mathematical seale. Buffon, in that re- 
spect, rather belonged to our age than his own, 
for he had preserved the imagination of sci- 
ence. When the chain of events was deficient 
in a link, he supplied it. Where nature does 
not say «2 word, he speaks for it. A poet in 
his way, he is never so much at his ease as in 
the marvellous ef conception and fact. Hume 
somewhere expresses his surprise in reading 
Buffon’s account of the world; this rise 
was the common feeling of all enlightened 
men. The eighteenth century, so to speak, 
witnessed the second creation of the globe. 

“ All the opinions of Buffon are no longer 
eonsidered as authority; but those upon the 
degeneration of animals, and upon the boun- 
daries that climate, mountains, and seas, assign 
to each kind, may be considered, according to 
Cuvier even, as veritable discoveries. We 
might easily cite other observations of his upon 
the mechanism of the universe, which are by 
no means obsolete ; but his chief glory consists 
in having founded the philosophy of Nature. 

“For genius to foresee is to see. Thus 
Buffon constructed, in advanee, without hav- 
ing the materials under his eyes, the plan of 
the history of the earth. Since him natural- 
ists have collected a multitude of facts before 
unknown. They have gathered the remains 
ecattered in the abysses of the earth, they 
have deciphered those medals of former ages 
in order to reveal to us, children of the earth, 
the chronology of the earth we tread. All 
this is, without doubt immense ; if science does 
not believe in miracles any longer, it is because 
it performs them: purely professional jea- 
In the midst of these prodi 








lousy ! ies we 
must not forget him who first lighted the torch 
upon the buried ruins of worlds, We 


ought not, in co uence of some inevitable 
mistakes, to dispute ‘on’s claim to having 
established the philosophy of the history of 
animals in its proper rank, among the exact 
and speculative sciences. Naturalists pretend 
to admire Buffon as a writer: writers praise 
Buffon as a naturalist. This tactie is not suc- 
cessful. The union of thought and style is no- 
where so intimately combined as in this histo- 
rian who stands alone, from whom we derive 
our knowledge of the works and designs of 
God in his visible world.” 


How skilfully and with what , the 
small poets, the Bernards and the is of 
the times, are characterized in this sparkling 
paragraph :— 

THE SMALL POETS. 


“It can be said of Bernis, as of Bernard, 
what Ovid has said: Sunt voces pratereaqw 


nihil, Their poetry is a w of the 
wind, a will-o’-the-wisp, Bay may the 
light, the echo of a song, that dies away with 
the pleasure of an evening bout, a little flower 
that hardly blooms till noon. You see that 
Voltaire had a reason for christening the av- 
thor of those pretty nothings, Gentil-Bernard: 
and Babet the flower-girl, the author of those 
rags ba 3 er pote npe far away — 
e sun, eart, nature, m 
with musk, and not by the Seca eah dene of 
heaven, man in a boudoir, before 4 
comfortable fire, by a man who never eve! 
looked out of his window.” 


And here in the delineation of this seene, 
so gay and so sad, so solemn and_so frive- 
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lous, so true to the time, yet so false to na- 
ture, what delicacy of touch and perfection 
of art, what a light grace of manner and depth 
of feeling are shown :— 


A FRENCH DEATH-BED, 


“As soon as I heard that he was dying, I 
forgot the fickle poet; I only remembered the 
t who had loved me. I flewtohim. He 
was the same petit-maitre, without care; the 
same bantering, smiling creature. 1s sprang 
to my arms, ‘I have been expecting you a 
long time,’ said he, with a cheerful air and a 
somewhat foolish expression. He wished still 
to le with love; he was gallant, but 
With his lips only; he was a worn-out player, 
wishing to play his part of the lucky poet to 
the last. Alas! when I went to see him again, 
he was no longer struggling with love. 
q poate ge Peachey stretching out to me his 
hed, feveri ‘ you see me struggli 
ith death. I aepdan hed @ visit from the 
curé, who said as he went away that he would 
return. It is not worth while, I told him, for 
I shall soon be gone.’ 
“It was with pain that I looked upon the 
r poet. He was reclining upon his couch, 
in his morning gown and slippers. ‘ Ah, there 
you are,’ said he, in rising with difficulty, ‘I 
expect some visitors; Madame Beauharnais, 
Madame d’Angeville, and Madame Death. If 
I am not mistaken, I have two hours longer to 
live; I have hardly time to dress.’ He called 
his valet, he ed me to wait, and he then 
was assisted to his dressing-room. 

“When he returned, his little salon was full 
of visitors; he bowed to them as he leaned 
upon his valet, and then took his seat. Every 
one observed the elegance of his last toilet ; he 
was never more carefully wigged, powdered, 
nor more finely dressed. ‘What is the cause 
of this unusual display?’ asked the Marquis de 
Saint-Mare, hiding his grief; ‘there is some 
mysterious intrigue behind all this.’ ‘You do 
not know, then,’ said Dorat, assuming a cheer- 
ful air, ‘that I have some acquaintance with 
—— Death? 1 do not say it to slander her, 

ut she requires less urging than some others. 
Her m ad , that is to say the doctor, told 
me that she would come for me this afternoon ; 
you will see that I will not have to wait long. 
I have retained the gallant habit of being 

always the first at a rendezvous.’ 
e Marquis de Saint-Mare could not re- 


strain a deep sigh. Every lady present turned 
away to conceal her tears; the — Fréron 
wept by himself in a corner. But the deep 


grief of Mademoiselle Fannier, the comic ac- 
tress, who had just arrived, was more bitter 
than mine. She threw herself, pale and over- 
whelmed with grief, into the arms of Dorat. 
‘You have done my heart ’ he said, with 
a smile, ‘but you have my wig.’ 
These were, I believe, his last words; he died 
an instant after, with heroic indifference.” 


In spite of the Salic law, woman ruled in 
France during the eighteenth century. Ma- 
dame de Pom wore the crown of Louis 
XV. In the history of the marchioness we 
have some of the most brilliant chapters of 
Houssaye’s book. Her beauty, her varied 
charms, her versatility of genius, her design- 
ing art, her eaprice, her policy, and her am- 
bition, are all warmed with the glow of life 
and moved with the of ie ac- 
tion. Madame de Pompadour in speaking of 
her life, said: “It is like reading a strange 
book ; my life is an improbable romance; I 
do not believ eit.” And indeed it is a strange 
book, a wonderful romance, a transition from 


the to the the fairy tale be- 
Sener + 
Here is the imperious queen :— 


judge the conduct of 





| your husband.’ 
“Madame de Pompadour listened to these | 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR AND THE JESUITS. 


“Madame de Pompadour, who wished to 
strengthen her regal position, determined to 
be queen of France, as Louis XV. was king of 
France, by the grace of God. The Prince de 
Soubise, who was one of: her courtiers, took 
upon himself to procure for her a Jesuit of fa- 
vorable disposition who would consent to 
confess her and to absolve her from all her | 
sins committed at court. Father de Sacy, had, 
in good company, preserved the manners of a | 
frank gentleman. He knew how to be of his 

and laughed somewhat at the severities of 
his order. The Prince de Soubise went to 
him. He was at first somewhat reserved: 
‘Reflect that there is but a step from the con- 
fessional of the marchioness to the confessional 
of the king.’ De Sacy could not resist the at- 
traction of this dangerous position. He went 
to see the marchioness. She received him in 
the most amiable manner in the world; she 
was proud to have as her confessor, a man 
who was just yen procureur-general of 
the missions. Until then, the party of the 
Jesuits at the court had opposed her; the 
queen, the dauphin, Father Griffet, the Cardi- 
nal de Luynes, the Bishop of Verdun, Mon- | 
sieur de Nicolai; all had hoped to drive her 
from the throne as a ‘profane wretch. Well, 
once declared worthy of the protection of God, 
by a Jesuit, so distinguished as De Saey, 
did she not become almost inviolable, and 
somewhat sacred? She put into play all her 
seductions against her confessor. She never 
brought to bear more grace, skill, and beauty. 
The king would have been justified in becom- 
ing jealous. Father de Sacy, who allowed 
himself to be captivated by the charming co- 
uetry of a woman who was more haughty 
an a real genes went seven or eight times 
to speak to her about confession, without de- 
siring to confess her as yet. Was it not rather 
the prelude to a profane love, than a prelude 
to divine love? As the good city of Paris did 
not know how else to amuse itself at that. 
time, it amused itself with this confession. 
Songs were com about the confessor and 
his penitent. Piron entered one evening the 
café Procope, saying that he had some news 
from Versailles: ‘ Well, has the Marchioness 
been to confessional? ‘No; Madame de 
Pompadour could not come to an understand- 
ing with Father de Sacy about the kind of 
confessional.’ The next morning there. was 
great excitement among the Jesuits; they sum- 
moned before their council of Ten, the pro- 
eureur-general of missions. He was obliged 
himself to confess. He was ordered, as a 
penance for his absolution, to refuse his eoun- 
sels tothe marchioness, ‘and to excuse himself 
the best way he could, for having so long a 
time am her.’ 

“Father de Sacy nted himself before 
Madame de Pom ur for the last time. 
Here is word for word what he said: ‘The 
absolution, madame, that you desire cannot be 

nted to yous your residence at court, apart 

m your husband ; Be pete rumors, rela- 
tive to the fayors granted you by the king, 
porsens you from approaching the holy table. 

e priest, instead of absolving you, would 
only pronounce a double damnation, yours and 
his own; while the public, ogee to 
great e with se- 
verity, would confirm it widkians ‘ peal. You 
desire, madame, you have thus told me, to per- 
form the duties of a good Christian; but the 
first duty of a Christian, is good example ; and 
in order to obtain absolution, and to deserve 


it, the iminary must be to reunite 
yourself to Monsieur d’Eti or at least to 
abandon the court, and to edify your neigh- 


bors by a better example, who declare them- 
selves scandalized by your separation from 


words with the calmness of a statue. But as 
soon as Father de Sacy had finished the last 
word, she burst forth imperiously : 

“ «Father, you are a fool, a rogue, a real 
Jesuit; do you understand? You have played 
with the embarrassment in which you sup- 
posed I was involved. You wish, I know 
very well, you and the rest of you, to see me 
removed from the king; but I am as powerful 
as you think me weak and failing; and in 
spite of all the Jesuits in the world, I will re- 
main at court, while themselves shall not only 
be driven from the court, but the kingdom 
also.’ 

“From that day the fall of the Jesuits was de- 
cided. ‘The holy fathers thought that the mar- 
chioness was like Madame de Chateauroux, only 
a queen for a we To do them justice, they 
thought they had nothing to fear from such an 
enemy. Certainly, if they had foreseen the 
power of this woman, who had all the firm 
resolve of a man, or rather of a woman who 
revenges herself, they would have allowed her 
to approach the holy table, and if it had been 
necessary, they would have reserved a place 
for her among the queens of heaven.” 


And here we see the coquettish beauty in 

a veiled glance at the 
PARC-AUX-CERFS. 

“Towards the end of spring, when the 
woods had become green, and the trees were 
in blossom, when the enamelled grass carpet- 
ed the paths, Madame de Pompadour begged 
Louis XV. to come and breakfast at her her- 
mitage. 

“The king went in the company of a single 
valet-de-chambre. Surprise followed upon sur- 
prise. At first, before entering, at the sight of 
a roof covered with thatch, he thought he was 
going to breakfast like an anchorite; he seri- 
ously feared that the marchioness had taken a 
fancy for retirement. He entered the court- 
wnt § : he went straight to the door of the her- 
mitage. At that moment, a young peasant- 
girl came out to meet him; as she was fresh 
looking, delicate, and pretty, he began to find 
the hermitage to his taste. She begged him 
to follow her to the farm, passing through the 
odoriferous groves. Did Louis XV. not think 
of stopping on the way with her who was his 

ide ¢ 


“When he approached the farm, another 
peasant-girl, more delicate still, came out of a 
stable, and, making a thousand courtesies, pre- 
sented him with a basin of fresh milk. At the 
sight of this charming milkmaid, — a 
little cap, se ree arranged upon her 
back hair, and d in a white dice and 
blue petticoat, the king blushed with delight. 
Before taking the milk-basin in his hands, he 
looked at her a second time from head to foot. 
She cast down her eyes timidly, with that air 
of innocence that _— such a charm to young 
girls of fifteen. Her arms were of the bright- 
ness of the lily. She had upon her neck a 
little golden cross, which had fallen and lost 
itself in a superb bouquet of roses, which 
seemed to bloom from her bosom. But that 
which especially astonished the king was 
pair of pretty bare feet, worthy of the marble 
and the sculptor, in a pair of the most rustic- 
looking wooden shoes. 

“ By a coquetry that was almost artless, the 
pretty milkmaid placed one of her feet upon 
the outside of one of the wooden shoes. e 
king ised the marchioness, and confees- 
ed to her that for the first time in his life he 
had felt the desire to kiss a y foot. Mad. 
de Pompadour returned with her lover to the 
hermitage, and this was the origin of the fa- 
mous Pare-aux- 

“When Madame de Pompadour had ex- 
hausted all her hoses, she peopled 





the Pare-aux-Cerfs with milkmaids, with she 
herdesses, with abbesses, who continued th 
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by herself with so much genius 
Lapa wished to reign not over the 
Louis XV., but over France; while 
Louis XV. was reigning in the Parc-aux-Cerfs, 
was governing at Versailles.” 


With the following characteristic extracts 
we close the work of Houssaye, a work full 
of life, spirit, eloquence, and truth :— 


THE DEATH OF MADAME DE LA POPELINIERE, 


“One morning the Maréchal de Richelieu 
found himself in the vicinity of the Rue Ven- 
tadour. ‘Ah, good heavens!’ said he, ‘I have 
forgotten her!’ He ascended to the apart- 
ments of Madame de la Popeliniere. This 
time it was a priest who came and opened the 
door for him. * What is the meaning of this? 
Where is Madame de Ja Popeliniere ? 

“The priest led him silently into the bed- 
room. e whom he left still blooming, whom 
he had almost consoled, he found again, in the 

es of death! The waiting-maid wept, 
silent and motionless, at the foot of the bed. 
The — who had just left, had told her 
that her mistress had but a few hours to live. 
‘Ah, Monsieur le Maréchal,’ said the girl to 
him, sobbing, ‘it is you who have killed her! 
We have lived in absolute misery, selling our 
clothes to live from day to day; but if you 
had answered her letters, she would not have 
been there. And had you but known how she 
has suffered!’ ‘What agony and what mart 
dom!’ said the priest, in a voice trembling 
with emotion. ‘Happily, since yesterday, she 
has been out of her mind. She is no longer 
conscious of her sufferings.’ 

“The Maréchal de Richelieu sadly took the 
hand of the dying woman, and remained 
silently leaning upon the bed. ‘So much 

exclaimed, ‘so much 
so much brillianey! . . . . Madame, 
madame! do you not hear me?’ 

“ At the sound of hér lover’s voice, Madame 
de la Popeliniere raised herself and turned her 
head, as if seized with a vague recollection. 
‘Listen,’ she said, ‘it is a letter from my mo- 
ther.’ She took with a sae por were bo etter 

n n the bed, and i 
suse, = wal Mimi Dancourt relates the death 
of her father :— 

“*He entered the chapel of the chateau, 
where two earthen lamps were burning day 
and night; what attracted the attention on 


presee hwy a stone tomb, under an 
Ivory 


He went and oh age tye = 
an hour eve ight, as an iation, he who 
had so ofven Lod Sacily laid himoslf in beds of 
much more difficult access! stretched 
out, the poor man murmured the canticles with 
eestacy. I particularly remember these words : 
Passions came about me from all parts like 
bees ; fog a Mpa yA 
the thorns. When he left the tomb, he shoo 
his shoulders, as if he felt the icy hands of 
‘ow Medeme de | peliniére broke off, and 

” e la Popelini roke 
eried: ‘I am afraid!’ She stretched out her 
arms. ‘Open my tomb! Monsieur de Riche- 
lieu waits for me! Listen! he has given the 
se i the back of the chimney! 

ere am I? It is the Maréchal de Saxe, 
who is reviewing his Uhlans! Ah, Vanloo! 
what a pretty portrait! Now that I am dead, 
send it to Monsieur de Richeli 
pastal, La Tour; what is to be done with it?’ 
‘Ah, madame |!’ said the Maréchal, pressing the 
hand of the dying woman, ‘pardon me your 
death!’ ‘Who is it that speaks tome? I do 
‘not wish to hear anything. If he were there, 
I would not listen to him. Itisended. As 
my said: “As we make our bed, 
so we must lie!”’ 

* Madame de la Popeliniére fell baek upon 
her pillow, exhausted with a last stri with 
d She fell asleep, and did not wake again 


Richelieu! And your | stage 


| on this side the grave, In vain the maréchal 
‘spoke to her in his most affectionate tones; 
never spoke in, She died in the night, 


| leaving, said Collé, searcely enough to b 
‘her. She was humbly Reese: g at Sain 
Roehe, where no one came to weep for her. 
She had not even an epitaph from Marmon- 
tel.” 
THE BAPTISM OF A FIGURANTE. 

“* It was the custom in the little city where 

I was born, to assemble at carnival-time, at the 
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the following passage occurs in a speech by 
Prospero :— 

only with what = sore Shs 

Wo'bavng Bete titty sling i, 
Made such a sinner of his 2 

To credit his own lie,—he did 

He was indeed the duke.’ 


Now, the commentators agree that. this pas- 
must be corrupt; and they would amend 
it in various ways, which it is not necessary 


agen here tospecify. tis not very clear that Antonio 
“houses of the rich citizens, to pass the whole | gould make *a sinner of his memory’ by telling 
day in dancing and festivity. Far from disap-| «tryth’—but by telling untruth} and the fact 


| proving of this pastime, the curate doubled the 
sport by taking part in it, and dressed himself 
_in masquerade like all the rest. One of these 
holidays my mother, only seven months gone 
in her pregnancy, brought me into the world, 
between two and three o’clock in the after- 
noon. I was so feeble that it was thought a 
few moments would end my eareer. M 

grandmother, a woman of truly pram 
piety, wished to have me carried at once to 
church, so as to get at least my pass for 
heaven. Nota living soul was found at the 
church or the parsonage. A neighbor said 
that everybody was engaged in the carnival 
festivities at the house of a man of quality. 
Thither I was transported. The curate dress- 
ed as harlequin, and his viear as the clown, 
thought, when they saw me, that they had not 
a moment to lose; everything that could be 
necessary was placed on the sideboard, the 
violin was hushed for a moment, the sacred 
words were prono and I was carried 
home.’ We must confess this was a gay en- 
trance into life.” 


In conclusion a word is due to the enter- 
prise of the publisher, Mr. Redfield, who not 


only securing a spirited and idiomatic trans- 
lation, erie, Fale this work of the brilliant 


‘Frenchman to the readers among his Ameri- 
can countrymen, but to a simultaneous audi- 
enee in England where the book is republish- 
ona aE Sine. ae Sanne SANn te ace 
for a favorable reception by elegance 
good taste of the mar and the appropriate 
refinements of the bi —minutie which 
have more to do with the suecess of a book 
than the “ trade” is always aware of. 





SHAKSPEARIAN CRITICISM—A NEW CONTRI- 
BUTION. 


Two articles in the London Atheneum, from 
the pen of the Shak editor, J. Payne 
Collier, have just revived this old topic, with 
all its associations of Johnson and Pope and 
Stevens, and conjeetural emendations, paral- 
lel passages, “old comedy,” &c., &c. It 
seems that a year or so since Mr. Collier pur- 
chased of the late Mr. Rodd an i ect 
copy <s the gay orn which he, «4 the 
time, laid aside. recently opening it he 
found it to contain various corrections of the 

punctuation and of the text in a handwri 

probably as old as Cromwell’s day, and 

of them with a certain of co 

and uniformity, with a prevalent attention to 
minute stage tions, as if they proceeded 
from the pen of a person familiar with the 
stage and possibly by comers with old 
manuscript copies. No further clue 
serene to the annotator of the volume. 
. Collier then proceeds to give sea 
are 


w 
and on the side of 


“J with the play that stands first in 
the volume, ‘The Tempest.’ In act i se. 2, 








is, that the old compositor placed the preposi- 
tion un (or in, as it stands in the folios) before 
the wrong word, as will be evident the mo- 
ment the correeted text of my folio of 1632 is 

uoted—where also loaded is substituted for 


ed, 
Mot waly with teat my revenve yielded, 
Who ha + of it, — 


He was indeed the duke,’ 


Whether we do or do not consent to adopt 
loaded for ‘lorded, in the first line, there can 
surely be no hesitation in substituting to un- 
truth for ‘unto truth,’ because the substitution 
at once removes all difficulty, and, while it 
clears the praite grammar, es his meaning 
indisputable.” 

“To untruth ” is what we may call an ob- 
vious reading, though Charles Knight finds 
no difficulty in the other. He says :—* This 
is an involved sentence ; but the meaning is 
perfectly clear—who having made such a sin- 
ner unto truth of his memory as to eredit his 
own lie by telling of it.” 

Here we have another where a line is sup- 
plied, which looks very much as if it belong- 
ed to the text and was restored after hearing 
the play :— 


“T will now proceed to an emendation of a 
different kind, in the next play, ‘The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona.’ In act iv. se. 8, we 
read as follows, in one of the speeches of Sir 
Eglamour :— 

“ ¢Madam, I much your grievances, 

Wines anged Ene ty iaruny re lea 
Nobody, that I am aware of, has remarked on 
the defectiveness of this That it is 
defective, is clear; because it is not Silvia’s 
‘grievances’ that are ‘ virtuously plae’d,’ but 
her love for Valentine. The fact is, that a 
line must have been omitted; and in my cor- 
rected folio of 1632, this line is supplied in 
me margin—and the whole is made to run 

us :— 


ue I much 
ind the moat true adfections that you b 


thre Lh eh 8 pn Ral * 


Here we see the sense completed by the supply 
of an a nt omission; and we need feel 
little doubt that it was obtained from some 
more accurate man than that used for 
the folio of 16283—from which, as is well known, 
the folio of 1632 was reprinted.” 


mpg soma 2 samara del 
Falstaff in the Merry Wives should sudden! 
introduce amidst his ecstasies for Mrs. Fo 
a notice of her :—* Briefly I do mean 
to make love to Ford’s wife, I spy entertain- 
ment in her; she discourses, she carves, she 
gives the leer of invitation.” A proof correc- 
tor, this old folio, transposes a letter, and 
“carves ” becomes “ craves” and sense at the 
same time. 

In Measure for Measure, Isabella proposes 
to bribe Angelo— 


“Not with fond shekels of the tested gold,” 
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which in the two first folios reads sickles, 
and shekels has since been adopted as a con- 
jectural emendation. Mr. Collier's folio reads 
naturally, poetically, and Shakspearianly— 
“Not with fond circles of the tested gold.” 


Again, Mr. Collier dips into his chance ac- 
quired treasure of the whims, opinions, or 
certainties of his unknown old friend :— 


“Tn ‘Macbeth,’ act iv. se. 1, Lennox informs 
the hero that ‘Macduff is fed to England.’ 
« Fled to England!’ exclaims Macbeth in asto- 
nishment; and then follows the speech in 
which he declares his resolution never to give 
others such a chance of escape, and adds, ac- 
cording to all modern and ancient editions— 

“« ¢__.. No boasting like a fool; 


This deed I'll do before this purpose cool : 
But no more sights!” 


Stevens tells us that the words ‘ But no more P 


sights’ are to be considered as a moral to the 
foregoing seene, in which the witches have ex- 
hibited certain visions to Macbeth. But Mac- 
beth was, in truth, in no condition of mind to 
moralize. He was bent only on surprising 
Macduff’s castle, and on not giving - “_ 
babes, &e., an opportunity of fyi m his 
veal Instead of ‘But S ani sights,’ 
corrected folio of 1632, therefore, reads 
«But no more flights !— 
ReSeMgE tema 

That is, I will take care that no soul shall 
escape like Macduff. The old compositor (or 
the copyist of the MS. used by him) mistook 
the letter f for the long s—and, di i 
the next letter, printed ‘sights’ for fig. 

“The next seene but one (act iv. se. 3) has a 
change which seems to me equally happy. It 
is where Macduff is sounding Malcolm, who 
has declared himself unfit te govern on account 
of the many and deep-rooted vices in his 
nature, y his ‘ boundless intem e,” 
From 1628 till 1852 Macduff has said to Mal- 
colm :— 


Now, I think, it must strike every ear that 
‘convey’ is at least an awkward word in such 
a place. But what is the MS. reading of the 
line in my copy of 1632 
« * Enjoys your pleasure with a spacious plenty.’ 

The reader must at once admit the improve- 
ment, whether it were made speculatively, or 
on the authority of some better manuscript, or 
on the recital of an actor, who knew the words 
of the poet. The old printer read ‘convey’ 


for enj 


“In ‘Hamlet,’ act i se. 5, oceurs another 


among the commentators, The Ghost, as the 
lines have always been printed, says to 
Hamlet :— 


E 
fr 


arisen out of the words ‘confin’d 
fires;’ and various 


i Fe 


ts in hell was ‘to see 
none.’ But let us look at what 
as gathered from my 
cores’ folio of 1632—that the ist. of 
e 


BR 
sf 


: 


b ear (as Malone over and over again 
admits he dd) inserted ‘fast in’ for lasting ; 


“And, for the day, confin’d to lasting fires? 
It seems to me that we ought to feel little 


ng |S 


manuscript used by the printer, writing |" 





hesitation in future in substituting lasting for 
‘ fast in,’ ” 


There is nothing which a commentator 
cannot get over in some way or other. If the 
ditch is difficult he will sink into it on stilts, 
bridge his way over with stenes from “ old 
plays,” take it at arun or flying leap. We 
are sure to find him on the other side. 

In so well read a play as Othello, Mr. 
Collier gets the benefit of his old lamp :— 


““T come now to the last quotation I intend 
to offer at present to show the value, as it 
strikes me, of the changes recommended in 
manuscript in my folio of 1632. It isa passage 
on which no remark that I recollect has been 
made by any of the editors, from the time of 
Rowe downwards; but in my opinion it is 
certainly corrupt, and requires the correction 
roposed. It is in the first scene of the first 
act of ‘ Othello,’-—where lago is telling Rede- 
rigo how Cassio had been preferred to him in 
the lieutenancy, and is abusing the manner in 
which the claims of military service and know- 
ledge were often at that time disregarded. 
The lines, as uniformly printed, are these :— 

‘+ ¢___. Others there are, 

Who, trimm’d in forms and visages of duty, 

Keep yet their hearts attending on themseives.’ 
The expression ‘trimm’d in forms and visages 
of duty’ is at least unusual, if not foreed and 
unnatural ; for, supposing that the person 
spoken of might be ‘trimmed in the forms,’ 
it is not easy to understand how they could be 
trimmed in the visages of duty. ‘The truth 
seems to be, that neither word came from 
res pen: in my corrected folio of 
1632, the lines are altered as follows—and it 
appears to me that the new reading at once 
recommends itself to adoption :— 

Who, learn’d in forms and usages of di 

Koop yet their hearts attending on themselves’ 
Here the printer misread the manuscript, and 
altered Jearn’d into ‘trimm’d,’ and usages into 
‘visages.’ The last is an error accounted for 
in an instant, when we recollect that in 1623 
it was the constant practice to write and print 
words beginning with the letter w as if they 
began wi the letter v;: thus usages would be 
spelt vsages, and easily mistaken by a mechani- 
cal compositor who did not ettend to the 
sense of what he was composi Even if we 
doubted about the fitness of substituting 
learn’d for ‘trimm’d,’ we could scarcely hesi- 
tate in placing in the text wsages for ‘vi- 
sages,’” 


In his second paper Mr. Collier prefers 
“trained” to “ learned.” 

Passing over various other emendations 
noticed in the Atheneum, we give Mr. Col- 
lier’s Neen oreo example—a sufficient! 
pect x. The one which will be readily 
und by any man who has ever han- 
dled a proof-sheet :— 


“In ‘Cymbeline,’ act iii. se. 4, Imogen is 
ed of the infidelity of Posthumus, and 
ears that he has deserted her for some Italian 
courtesan: she exclaims,— 
‘ of Italy, 

Whose mother was her , hath 

Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion’ 
—Such has been the text from the time of the 
folio of 1623 to our own day ;—and what is to 
be made of the words ‘Whose mother was her 

i ting Johnson, hard bested, says—‘ Some 
Jay of : 


'd him : 








despairing of making anything better of it. 
What, then, says the thanuscript corrector of 
my folio of 1632 His emendation must pro- 
duce instant cenviction—and shows most 
strikingly how the pen of the copyist of the 
play for the use of the printer, must have been 
misled by his ear:— 
‘Some jay of Italy, 

Who emothers her with painting, hath betray’d him’ 
—The Italian courtesan smothered herself 
with painting, in hopes of increasing her at- 
tractions, and betraying Posthumus. I need 
not explain how the mistake originated ; and 
I am quite certain that, after it has been thus 
exposed, it will never be committed again.” 


To which Mr. Collier candidly adds, recol- 
lecting the text of his own edition: “I am 
as much to blame as any previous editor for 
not having at once detected this gross blun- 
der,—as well, perhaps, as many others, not 
quite so glaring, but quite as important, most 
unpretendingly pointed out in the volume 
now before me. 

Mr. Collier, of course, does not fully com- 
mit himself on the degree of “ authority ” to 
be attached to this copy. He admits that, 
“It is to me yet quite uncertain what charac- 
ter they really deserve,—that is to say, on 
what authority they were made :—whether 
they were adopted from purer manuscripts, 
whether they were introduced by a person 
who had heard a better text recited on the 
stage than was given in the folios —or 
whether they were merely conjectural. Per- 
haps all three methods were followed, as op- 
portunity presented itself.” 

It was his intention to lay the whole be- 
fore the council of the Shaks Society, 
with a view to a Report and a future publica- 
tion of such of these various readings “as 
may best serve to explain, illustrate, or 
amend the acknowledged defects of the text 
of the plays of our greatest dramatic Poet.” 





MR. CHEEVER’S REEL IN A BOTTLE.* 


A Reet m a Borrtte is not, as may be 
supposed by readers addicted to punning and 
therefore on the look-out for such perpe- 
trations, a work connected with the aw ci 
rance question. The title has been probably 
chosen to whet the reader’s curiosity, which is 
no fault in a title, and hint at the allegorical 
charaeter of the book. 

The volume is in fact a nautical hrase 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress. Mr. Hawthorne, 
having some years since run a railroad 
through the entire length of the Celestial 
Country, the present author 


- bly feels 
Y | that he has classical precedent for the liberty 


he takes of im Christian and Faith- 
ful, and sending them in quest of the Eternal 
City by sea. 

Mr, Cheever, embodyi i 
tude of the Christian church to a ship, which 
is still perpetuated in the word Nave, em- 
barks his pilgrims, Peter and Paul, therein in 
a sort of joimt-eaptaincy with a well appoint- 
ederew. They weigh anchor and put f 
valiantly to sea. : 

Their first difficulty occurs in consequence 
of og es from the straight forward 
course laid down in their chart b aoe 
0 - 


the ancient simili- 


The seenes 


* A Reelin a Bottle, for Jack in the Doldrums; being 
Adventures of two King’s Seamen in v 
poe Gountry ot eaieed the MSS. of an Of 

Salt. By Rev. Henry T. Cheever. Scribner. 
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meet are a fair hit at some of the theological 
neologists of the present day :— 


“The first person that spoke to them was a 
man engaged in tying down a balloon to a 
stake in the field, and he gazed at them with 
some curiosity, as they wore the King’s naval 
uniform, which, noe very simple, was pecu- 
liar, He told them there was to be a great as- 
cension here, and that the method of travelling | 
by balloons was much occupying men’s minds. | 

e said, moreover, that a new geological sur- | 
vey of the world had just been ordered by the | 
Royal Academy of that country, and that the | 
Mosaic account of the creation must either be | 
renounced or spiritualized, and that, to save | 
the eredit of the Bible, they were pretty gene- | 
rally transeendentalizing the ard thing, or | 
regarding it but as the beginning of a higher | 
revelation, which was to be interior and more | 
illuminating, after which the first would be | 
laid aside, the Old and New Testament being | 
merely a revelation of the letter, while the | 
new revelation would be a universal inspira- | 
tion of the spirit. 

“These things were so far beyond the depth 
of Peter and John, that they would have 
thought the man was crazy, if he had not told 
them that the Word was only as the shrouds, 
by which one could get to the mast-head. 

en they answered him that though the mast- 
head was an excellent place occasionally for a 
look-out, yet nobody could live there, and if 
the shrouds were taken away after getting 
there, it would be pretty difficult and danger- 





a joint-stock company had prepared a line of The work is plain and straightforward, and 


aerial steamers and balloons. 


that a Mutual Insurance Company had been 
established, guaranteeing all travellers a per- 
fect. security from every danger by the way, 
and engaging a certainty of passage even at 
the latest hour, when, if the regular trains 
were all full, extra trains would always be sent 
on for the convenience of ngers. They 
informed them likewise of their system. of 
through tickets, by which any traveller might 
spend a year or more at any intermediate sta- 
tion, as at the great towa of Vanity Fair, or at 
the Gold Mines, where also was a great city, or 
anywhere else, as they might choose, and 
afterwards proceed, without oss, by the same 
ticket, which would be as good as ever, and 
just as available for entrance to the Celestial 
City.” 

They at last come to their senses, and with 
great difficulty. re-embark and get to sea 
again. Storms are encountered and safely 
weathered. The pleasant island of the Com- 
-munion of Saints is visited, where we are in- 
| troduced to a house and character correspond- 
_ing to that of our old friend the Interpreter, 
and are shown a gallery of parabolic pictures 
similar to his. After a pleasant and profita- 
ble sojourn here they put to sea again, but 
have the misfortune to ship a pestilent fellow 
‘named Pride, who seeretes himself as a“ stow- 


| away ;” and, emerging when the craft is well 


ous to get back, nor could they sail the ship | out at sea, makes himself so useful that he 
g's 


by the mast-head, but preferred the Kin 
chart and compass. 
* * * x . 

“ After this they went on their way with 
many misgivings. But they had not travelled 
far, when they came to a region where there 
were beautiful churches, or buildings which 
they took to be churches, and many other ex- 
ternal signs of areligious people. Accordingly 
they did find there a people quite religious in 
their own way, but as Peter and John soon 
aaa not according to the faith to be 
earned from God's word and the gospel. To 
their astonishment they found some who de- 
nied that the King of the Celestial Country 
was that Divine Being, who was in the begin- 
ning with God, and who is God, and who be- 
came flesh for us, taking upon himself our na- 
ture, that he might bear our sins upon the 
cross, and die for our salvation. 

* * # * 


“Many of them carefully cultivated all the 
social qualities, and were people of much re- 
finement in literature, and exceedingly genteel 
in their aera. The high cultivation of 
their native qualities they presented in proof 
that they needed nothing but that for an en- 
trance to heaven. They thought it impossible 
that a community of such sweet farms, gar- 
dens, and pretty co could ever be sent to 
any worse place in the spiritual world than 
heaven, and, indeed, most of them did never 
believe that there was any other place for 
souls but heaven. 

* 


* * x 
* As to the voyage or pilgri to the hea- 
venly country, they said that ideas were 


quite antiquated ; and as to the burning of the 
world, they said that it only meant a transfigu- 
ration into a purer state, into which they them- 


selves were alread gj so that every 
ich they 


of guano w put upon their 
and gardens to quicken v ion, and 
every moral virtue which they cultivated, was 


a part of the flame of that threatened confla- 

A and thus earth was to be transformed 
into heaven. They said, moreover, that a rail- 
road was in process of construction, and had 





Mountains, and from there to the Celestial City 


is regarded as quite an acquisition. Thus, 
gaining the confidence of the crew, he on a 
night when he has the watch hangs out false 
lights, which bring down upon the ship a 
terrible piratical craft, commanded by none 
other than the old enemy, Apollyon. 

The ship, however, being well supplied 
with great guns and ammunition, maintains a 
lant defence, and gains the victory. Master 
de’s manceuvres may be quoted with profit, 
for in what man or woman's heart has he not 
been a “stowaway ?” 


“They were too busy to take much note of 
the man, or even to see at first that he was a 
stranger, though Contrition and Sincere looked 
hard at him, and made up their minds to speak 


‘about him to Peter and John. But as the 
weather began to be rough and uncomfortable, 


they had much to occupy them ; and what had 
never been known before, there — to be a 
spirit of discontent at the squalls and wet 
weather they were encountering; for the fel- 
low Pride had a way of whispering and mut- 
tering, so peculiar that it was like ventrilo- 

uism, and what he said seemed to come from 
the heart and belly of the person to whom he 
said it, so that there began to be heart-burn- 
ings and hard thoughts, where before there had 
been nothing but sweet peace, content, and 
patience” 

The voyage continues until they arrive at 
the harbor of the Celestial City. The pil- 
grims put off in a small boat, a shining wave 
went over them, and they are seen no more. 

The volume is pri y designed for sea- 
men, or, in the words of the title, “for Jack 
in the Doldrums.” Everybody knows, by no 
inconsiderable personal experience, what 
“doldrums” are, but not a great many, we 
fancy, the derivation of the word,—a piece 
of curious information, which is thus given 
in the opening sentence of the preface :— 


“ Doldrums is the name given by seamen to 
those parts of the ocean under the 
Equator, where they have neither North East 
= East es, but baffling winds and 





“Th a <a) sacred topics of which it treats are pre- 
ey gave them te understand likewise | sented with earnestness, 


and generally with 
reverence. 


MRS, BROWNING’S POEMS.* 

Ir gives us pleasure to receive from Messrs. 
Francis & Co. a new edition of the Poems of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, not only as 2 
proof of the public appreciation of the high- 
est order of poetry, but as evidence of the 
care and fidelity of the publishers in follow- 
ing the text of the author's copy; from 
which, as we once had occasion to point out, 
an earlier edition had departed. ith the 
exception of the series of Sonnets published 
by Messrs. Francis, with the eloquent Italian 
poem, * Casa Guidi Windows,” these volumes 
contain the whole of the London copy of the 
poems. ‘The time which has passed since 
their first publication has only approved the 
judgment of the few and warm admirers of 
that period. There has been nothing since 
written more profound, subtler, with more 
original power, with a loftier and more sus- 
tained wing, than the peculiar strains of the 
Drama of Exile, the lyric animation of the 
Vision of Poets, the intense feeling wrought 
in vivid imagery of the Cry of the Children, 
or the classic ¢ Bony animated by a higher 
spirit, of the Dead Pan. The genius of Mrs. 
Browning, with the poems of her husband 
and Alfred Tennyson, and a few others, re- 
deem the succeeding that of Coleridge, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, and Keats, from the 
fear of abandonment by the Muses. 





HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS OF LOUISIANA.} 


We have in former numbers of our journal 
commented at a upon the previous parts 
of these Historical Collections of Louisiana, 
by Mr. French. This gentleman, who was 
long a resident of Louisiana, and one of 
its most usefu’, wealthy, and liberal-minded 
citizens, but now a citizen of our metropolis, 
has brought to his task a most worthy en- 
thusiasm, and an arduous and exact spirit of 
research. When his adopted State lost him 
for a citizen, she lost one of a class of literary 
gentlemen whose numbers are unfortunately 
too small for her requirements. But he left 
to her at the - f of New Orleans a legacy 
of his large and varied library, which now 
adorns the shelves of the Fisk Free Library 
in the Crescent City. 

The early history of Louisiana is full of 
romance and absorbing interest; perhaps 
ag than the annals ad ge 

er t of State, Mr. Charles 
ne re the world with two 
handsome interesting volumes upon this 
romance of her history ; they have been 
widely read and admired. there is 
scarcely a weekly number of the “ New Or- 
leans ” which we open, that does not 
contain some interesting article connected 
with this subject. Mr. French has long been 
a laborer in the same field. Altho he 
modestly terms his volumes “Coll % 
yet he enriches his pages with copious and 
entertaining notes, references, and : 
cal sketches, which add a double zest to the 
main subjects. 

In the t volume we find a transla- 
tion of Harpe’s Historical Journal of 
the Establishment of the French in Loui- 

* Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. A new edi 


‘ with 
tion, carefully corrected by the last London edition, 
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siana; but the author’s notes upon Mar- 
quette and Joliet, early adventurers and 
explorers ; upon Iberville and Bienville, 
early governors of the province; upon the 
geologist Le Sueur; M. de Tonty, the friend 
of De Salle; and upon Crozat and Law, the 
notorious financiers, are read with even 
more interest than the text which they illus- 
trate. 

We have not time to notice at length all 
the labor of Mr. French in this volume; 
but cannot refrain from referring to the pa- 
pers upon the manners and customs of the 
Arkansas, Choctas, Chicachas, Cherokee, 
Creek, and Natchez Indians, as full of most 
novel and absorbing historical incidents. 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


Tue Classical Library brings us in its new 
volume a first instalment of the Orations of 
Cicero, translations of those for Quintius, 
Sextus and Quintus Roscius, Quintus Ceeci- 
lius, and the indignant series of pleadings 
against Verres. ey are literally translated, 
by C. D, Yonge, Cicero’s Latin running har- 
moniously into English with little more dif- 
ference from modern speeches than in the 
stiffness of the legal forms. The Antiqua- 
rian Library introduces to us old Sir Thomas 


Browne in his Vulgar Errors, a reprint of the | 
fully annotated edition of Wilkin, which has 


long been out of the market. The learned 
doubts and questionings of the ingenious 
physician of Norwich are somewhat out of 
fashion in the letter (none the less entertain- 
ing on that account), but not in the spirit— 
for we should feel that the light and genius 
now shed upon the world in a Cosmos, a 
couple of centuries ago, was feebly dawning, 
in such experiments and speculations as the 
Pseudo-doxia Epidemica. Sir Thomas 
Browne entered the lists to contest with this 
knight of error in motley attire, it is true, 
and he is very fantastic in some of his lunges, 
but posterity readily forgives him the sin of 
adding entertainment to science, and super- 
adding the finer spirit of poetry to the con- 
sideration of puerilities of the day. As a 
specimen of a fine old English mind, every 
chamber of the brain filled with its own 
quaint furniture, this reprint of Browne de- 
serves a hearty welcome from American read- 
ers. The edition may be had of Bangs, 
Brother & Co., and of the booksellers ge- 
nerally. 





NEW ABRIDGED DICTIONARIES. 


Tue study of the day is getting to be more 
and more with Hamlet, “words, words, 
words.” With the development of the means 
of communication, forei are 
brought intimately together, and we must 
make acquaintances with our strange vistors, 
not only for their tongues (socially, com- 
mercially, and otherwise) but for the influ- 
ence they are likely to exert upon our own, 
Then the new science of ethnology, rising 
opportunely to meet these new relations of 
remote nations, employs itself busily in 
searching into the history of language, de- 
tecting analogies and derivations, and in the 
end establishing the “one touch of nature” 
which “makes the whole world kin.” Dic- 
tionaries are getting to be philosophical as 
well as laborious uetions. e have 
now before us several works of this kind, all 
of them in moderate compass, and likely to 
be extensively used. 

Foremost for its original labor is Professor 
Adler's abridged Dictionary of the German 


and English Languages. It is a condensa- | but covered fora. This is evident from three 
tion of his larger week, and contains all that of Vitruvius, in one of which he 
is immediately wanted by a student of Ger- | says that “the Basilicas should be construet- 
man in the classic authors, and the ordinary | ed in the warmest parts of the fora, so that 
uses of the language. For the wants of the | in the winter season the negotiatores might 
traveller, and as a manual for the student, it | get there without suffering from too great 
is an acceptable work, faithfully executed. | 
For a large class of our population, we have | be taken, that the merchants should not dis- 
from Thomas, Cowperthwaite & Co., in a turb the proceedings of the court;” and 
neat, elegant, compact form, Meadows’s New | again, “ that the upper and the lower range 
Spanish Dictionary. ‘The demand for books of columns should be separated from each 
on the Spanish language has risen rapidly other by a pluceum or wall in the shape of a 
with our new relations withs Mexico and | parapet; and that moreover the columns of 
Central America, and the growth of Califor- | the superior range should be one fourth 
nia. This will prove a welcome pocket | shorter than those of the lower, so that those 
voume to the passenger by the Isthmus and | who walked for pleasure on the colonnade of 
the settler among the swarming towns of the the second story might be concealed from 
Pacific. From Messrs. Appleton we have | the sight of the negotiatores below.” Though 
also Surenne’s Abridged Dictionary of the | in these passages of Vitruvius we have indi- 
French and English Languages, neat and cated a threefold use of the Basilicas, as was 
portable, a hand-book for the desk or the | actually the case in the time of this writer, 
journey. | still it would appear that originally they were 
| chiefly designed to be places of business, and 
THE ANCIENT BASILICAS.* | that a considerable part of their interior was 
[A Paper read before the American Ethnological Society, | €Ven occupied by the stalls and shops of the 
by Professor G. J. Aves. | hegotiatores and artisans. Among the many 
[SECOND PAPER. | | proofs that such was the case, we cite an in- 
Ix regard to the use which was made of | scription, which reads thus: D. M. F. Flavius 
those buildings, we have already given a few | Genethlius numularius de Basilica Julia 
hints. ‘The ancient writers do not indeed | (broker of the B. Julia) sibi et conjugi, 
make explicit mention of the design which | liberis, libertis, libertabusque deinceps de 
Cato entertained in the construction of the | domo sua descendentibus vivus fecit. Hie in 
first Roman Basilica, but still there are a | stab. iii. agitavit num.—Gruier. Corpus 
variety of cireumstances from which we can | Jnsc., p. 341, i. 
easily infer what were the purposes for | In the Justinian Codex we find a decree 
which it was erected. After the destruction | addressed by the emperors Theodosius and 
of Carthage and the conquest of Asia Minor, | Valentinianus to A. A. Cyrus, prefect of the 
Rome was thronged with countless numbers | city, and dated Constantinople, a. 440, P.c.N., 
of allies and other aliens, many of whom | of which the purport is as follows: Basili- 
were anxious to fix their residences there. An C@ inauratam et marmoribus decoratam 
immense accession was thus made to its liberam in perpetuum manere, neque alicujus 
former population. The commercial rela- | imaginis aut pictarum cujuslibet honoris 
tions with these newly acquired colonial | tabularum obumbratione fuscari jubemus, 
countries of the Republic beeame far more | Reque in aliqua parte ejusdem  basilice 








exposure ;” and in another, “that care should | 





extensive and complicated than they had ever 
been before. This sudden increase of popula- 
tion and business, both governmental and 
private, gave rise also to a new host of 
clashing interests, partly between the citizens 
and the conquered and often abused allies, 
rtly between the citizens themselves, who 
had already become notorious for their cha- 
racteristie fondness for litigation. They 
wanted therefore, at Rome, new government 
buildings, new exchanges, new halls of jus- 
tice, or at any rate an enlargement and re- 
paration of those that already existed. 

Cato, the shrewd economist and far-sighted 
politician, was fully equal to this emergency ; 
and we find it recorded of him, that at this 
period, which was that of his censorship, he 
ordered extensive repairs to be made in all 
publie places and government buildings, and 
when now the forum was no longer large 
enough for the transaction of public busi- 
ness, he seems to have wished to supply this 
defect by the erection of the Basilica in ques- 
tion. e example of this first Basilica 
gave rise to the construction of others, all 
of which were in direct communication with 
aforum. The inclemency of the season and 
the inconvenience often caused by sudden 
changes in the weather required buildings of 
such a form, and in that particular situation. 
It would appear, therefore, that the use of 
the Basilicas was precisely that of the forum 
itself; or in other words, they were nothing 
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UY to quidquam opere stationes, ergaste- 
riave constitui sancimus. Lllud quoque de- 
cernimus, ne in eam equos liceat intromitti, 
vel nuptias celebrari—it is true, that this law 
is of a comparatively late date in the history 
of these buildings, and it may fairly be ques- 
tioned, whether in the earlier period such 
things as workshops of artisans were to be 
found there. This point, however, is imma- 
terial. Enough for our purpose to know, 
that business of every description was trans- 
acted there from the very date of their first 
construction. 

Vitruvius says: “ Tribunal esi in ea ede,” 
and several passages from well known au- 
thors, such as Plutarch, Pliny, Seneca, Aga- 
thias (Byzantine historian of the sixth 
coats! 1 attest the fact that these edifices 
were the regular “ palais de Justice ” where 
causes were publicly tried, and where the 
acta fori or records of court and the lists of 
debtors were deposited in archives. 

The Basilicas Julia and Ulpia, however, 
were particularly used for judicial purposes, 
and it was in the latter that the manumission 
of slaves took place. It is probable, that of 
the large number of these buildings, which 
we may suppose to have existed at Rome, 
each was devoted to some - Senpand depart- 
ment of public business. us we read of 
a B. Argentaria or Bank. Nor does it ap. 

ar that any courts were held at the 
Pauli, or that any mercantile business was 
ever transacted at the Ulpia. From a pas- 
sage of Quinetilian it would seem that, in his 
time at least, rhetoricians were accustomed 
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to give instruction, and lawyers to give ad- 
vice to their clients in the Basilicas (x. 5, 17). 
This latter custom is confirmed by a passage 
from one of the letters of Cicero (to which 
De Quincy, in his Encyclopédie Métho- 
dique, alludes), in which the author mentions 
to his friend, that his own quiet Tusculum, 
where he had retired to find a retreat from 
the noise of the forum, and with the expecta- 
tion of consecrating his leisure to the cordial 
genialities of friendly fellowship and to his 
favorite study of philosophy, was so throng- 
ed by eager applicants for his legal advice, 
that his villa seemed more like a Basilica 
than like a country-seat. 

Besides serving for all the public purposes 
already mentioned, the Basilieas were so con- 
structed as to afford an ample and fashiona- 
ble promenade to a large number of idle 
Romans, who, like all the inhabitants of 
warmer climates, were extremely fond of this 
exercise and of the display connected with 
it. Whether the ladies were wont to ap- 
pear in these places on any ordinary or extra- 
ordinary gala-occasions, as for example they 
appear in this our nineteenth century on a 
fine May day in Broadway or on the Boule- 
vards, is a point that in spite of my efforts to 
do so, I have not been able to establish, as 
both Mr. Zestermann and Plutarch are silent 
on the subject. 

The male Romans, however, indulged in 
this recreation to such an extent that the 
most notorious of them acquired the epithet 
Basilicarii, which is synonymous with the 
Greek dyopaios, Franco-Gallice flaneur, 
Anglice dandy. Plautus applies the term 
Sudbasilicarix to a debauched set of dan- 
dies that were in the habit of frequenting the 
Basilica Porcia. Zosimus informs us that 
Julian the Apostate.converted one of the 





ed to theatres, baths, court-houses, temples, 
&c., which were used for promenades ex- 
clusively. Vitruvius and Plutarch speak 
also of private Basilicas, attached to the 
larger palaces of the nobles and emperors, 
which often vied in magnificence and ex- 
tent with the public structures of the same 
name. Of this description was the B. in 
the palace of Domitian at Rome, and the 
one in the villa of the Gordiani on the via 
Praenestina. Rutilius (de Re _ rustica) 
speaks evernof a B. vinaria.—Zestermann 
maintains that there was no immediate con- 
nexion, in any way whatever, between the 
Roman Bas. and the Athenian building of 
the same name, which he proves to have 
been the only one of the kind in all ancient 
Greece. And, indeed, it is hardly proper 
to say that the name was the same. For 
we have already seen that the earlier Greek 
writers call their edifice oroa Bacvréws 
or Bastasvos sroa, which signifies the king’s 
hall, or the hall which belongs to the king ; 
whilst the Romans give invariably the name 
Basilica to their own. And so we find teo 
that Plutarch, in his life of Cato, when 
speaking of the architectonic proceedings of 
that Roman, denotes the erection of this 
building by the words “‘ r7s Basvdcxns 
xatacxevyy,” and applies the same term to 
subsequently erected Roman edifices of this 
sort. Now Zestermann shows from several 
quotations from Plautus, who was a contem- 
porary of Cato, that at that time the adjec- 
tive basilicus (—a—um) had already been 
naturalized among the Romans, and was 
commonly used as synonymous with egre- 
gius, eximius, magnificus ; so that it would 
seem that Cato, in conferring this name on his 
newly constructed building, which may be 
supposed to have at that time excelled all 


Basilieas at Constantinople into a library- | other public edifices in point of size and 
building, and we have already seen from the | grandeur, meant simply to denote by this, that 
decree of Theodosius that the nuptial rites | it was the royal edifice ; i. e. the magnificent 
were occasionally celebrated in the same place. | one, the hall “par excellence.” If this be 

We have already shown that the Basirecos admitted, then the Romans would have the 
‘oroa at Athens was occasionally used for | credit of having invented both the form and 
banquets and convivial entertainments. | the name of their Basilicas, which, as well 
This it appears was also the case in the | as all their other architectonic works, espe- 
Roman ; at any rate we know from an in- | cially after the time of Julius Cesar, were 
scription that the “ Pontifices Augustales,” | constructed on a far grander seale and in much 
a Sacerdotal order established in the time more colossal proportions than anything of 
of Tacitus (A. I. 54), had their phretrium | the kind that ean be found in ancient Greece. 
or hall in one of the corners of a basilica, | It is somewhat strange that among the many 
where they celebrated their rites and gave | ruins of ancient buildings, such as temples, 
their banquets. From the multiplicity of | &c., there is not one of the class in question 
purposes to which these buildings were ap. | that has come down to us, if we except one 
plied, we necessarily infer that they must | of the three grand ruins at Pestum, which 
have been of enormous extent, and in keep- | is evidently not a temple, as are the other 
ing with the rest of the colossal specimens two, and which, consequently, some (e. g. 
of Roman architecture (such as amphithea- | Paoli) have supposed to be a Basilica, thoug 
tres, baths, aqueducts, &c.), the ruins of it does not correspond to the description 
which still attest the large-mindedness and | given of that class of buildings by Vitruvius. 
grandeur of that haughty nation. They re-| The building in question is a magnificent 
mind us of an edifice in the metropolis of | ruin. Its length is double the width. Nine 
our Franco-Gallic neighbors on the other | Dorie columns grace the front and rear fa- 
side, in which too we find an immense | ¢ades, and eighteen (including the angular 
theatre, two smaller theatres, an extensive | columns) the sides. The absence of the 
range of exhibition halls, at least half-a-| cella or interior wall proves that it was no 
dozen dining establishments and cafis, a | temple, and the elevated estrade or platform 
host of broker, jeweller, tailor, and other in the centre would seem to indicate, that 
shops, and hundreds of offices and apart- that had been the place for the magistrate 
ments of every description, all in one large and his court. But then this building, in- 
structure, and an enormous court within, | stead of having the well known colonnade at 
likewise the resort of strangers and native | the sides, was bisected lengthwise by a single 
loungers and walkers. , range of columns; and in this, as well as per- 

Besides the public Basilicas already | haps in some other respects, it deviates from 
enumerated, and which, as we have seen,| the usual form of the B. as canonized by 
were separate buildings, contiguous to a fo-| Vitruvius and others (cf. Wilkins’s Antiqui- 
rum, we also read of Bs. ambulatoric,attach- | ties, and Piranesi). 





groans and cries. 


It now remains to speak of the Christian 
Basilicas. But we have already transgress- 
ed our limits, and can only say in conclusion, 
that there is no evidence that any of the 
secular Basilicas were ever converted by any 
emperor into houses of Christian worship. 
The probability is that the Christian edifices 
of that name, the most ancient of which go 
back as far as the first century of the Chris- 
tian era, were constructed expressly for the 
Christian cultus, and that they may have re- 
ceived their name from some aecidental re- 
semblance either in the ensemble or in the 
detail to their secular namesakes, which as 
we have seen continued to flourish by their 
side for centuries after. 





MARKS AND REMARKS, 


Epwarp Everett, lately, on taking the 
chair, in Boston, at an agricultural meeting 
of the members of the Massaehusetis Legis. 
lature, made some very happy remarks on 
the humanity, so to speak, of the brute cre- 
ation. Rising from the wonders of life in 
vegetation, he thus introduced the subject of 
the evening, the Care of the Domestic Ani- 
mals :—*“ 1 suppose there was a time in the 
infancy of our race when the horse, the ox, 
the swine, the sheep, the ass, the goat, the 
dog, were as wild as the deer and buffalo, the 
wolf and the tiger at the present day—as 
wild though not as savage. What could 
have conducted man to the selection of those 
animals with which he has surrounded him- 
self, to share his labors and minister to his 
wants, but the unseen power of Providence 
guiding him to those whom time and patience 
would enable him to domesticate, to the ex- 
clusion of others destined to preserve their 
native ferocity. It is evident to my mind, 
that man was led into these associations by 
a wisdom beyond his own; that those higher 
principles which led him to organize families, 
communities, and nations, have led him also 
into those humbler, but scarcely less import- 
tant associations with the domestic animals. 
That there is a mysterious community be- 
tween us and them is strikingly shown in the 
wonderful phenomenon of vaccination; a 
mild and gentle disease which we have bor- 
rowed from the cow, and which furnishes us 
all but an infallible protection against one of 
the most frightful maladies that lay waste 
mankind. Perhaps it was with reference to 
this community of nature between men and 
the lower animals, that the Roman jurists 
were led to define the Law of Nature as that 
law which is common to all animated be- 
in 


gs.” 
After he had thus nobly propitiated the 


attention of his audience, Mr. Everett went 
on with an appeal for kind treatment, urging 
the similarity of the laws of health in man 
and brute. This was his felicitous conclu- 
sion:—* The other remark which I would 
make springs from the same principle and is 
ofa kindred nature. These domestic animals 
not only have active powers like our own, 
subject to the same laws of health, but they 
have a nervous system closely resembling 
ours. They are sensible to all. the degrees 
and varieties of pain; and, as if to mark a 
sacred community of suffering between us 
and them, they express it in the same way 
that we do. ough Providence has given 
to man what he has denied to the lower 
animals, the power of describing his suffer- 
ings in words, yet, in the extremity of pain, 
he abandons language and takes refuge in 

The suffering beast and 
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suffe man speak the same inarticulate 
peta he is entitled to - same 
ion from gratuitous pain. @ per- 
pe subjects his brute beast to unne- 
cessary suffering may walk on two legs and 
counterfeit humanity, but he is a brute. But 
the domestie animals have a higher claim to 
kind treatment. They are capable of attach- 
ment; they are ul for good usage ; they 
are influenced by the indescribable magic of 
the human voice, when it speaks the tones of 
love. I remember reading in the newspaper 
a letter from an emigrant to Oregon, who 
had crossed the western desert. He said that 
when the hard journey was about two thirds 
over, and the whole party, man and beast, 
were almost broken down by the sufferings 
and privations of the weary march, there was 
in the large melancholy eye of the patient ox 
a look of uncomplaining endurance, which 
was enough to move a man to tears. We 
have all read of the dog who watched the 
dead body of his master, starting at every 
flutter of his garments, till he died himself of 
‘starvation. And will you beat and kick, and 
goad and starve creatures like these? For 
myself, I want no better test of a considerate, 
prudent farmer than his treatment of his 
animals. Prudent, did I say; it is a matter 
which rises far above prudence. It belongs 
to duty and morals. If I was obliged to 
choose between them, I had rather, so help 
me Heaven, go before my great and final 
judge with the unenlightened faith of the 
“ Poor Indian,” 


“Who thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company ;” 


than with the religion of the professing Chris- 
tian who goes to church on Sunday, and on 
week days beats his oxen over the face with 
a walnut whip handle ; or lashes the legs and 
flanks of his over-loaded horse, till the strain- 
ed tendons are ready to snap from their at- 
tachments.” 

The Bulwer and Dickens’ “ Guild of Lite- 
rature and Art” seems to get on in England 
under the stimulants to public attention of 
the Amateur Players. The recent perform- 
ances at Manchester produced, on one even- 
ing, more than six hundred pounds. This is 
the result of an extraordinary combination 
of talent—a comedy written for the occasion 
by Bulwer, a faree by Dickens and Mark 
Lemon, and actors and scene painters from 
the best wits and artists in England. The 
Manchester Examiner thus notes the eombin- 
ation. We commend the truth of the pass- 
age in behalf of the still vital power, not to 
be exhausted with the present stock of hu- 
nan nature, of the drama when properly pre- 
sented :—The small but elegant theatre was 
placed upon the platform, extending some 
two or three feet into the hall. The prosce- 
nium consisted of flat pilasters, with a coved 
roof, the ornament gold upon a white ground, 
intermixed with small medallions; whilst the 
curtain was a rich Waterloo blue eloth, raised 
in festoons from the centre, and not in the 
usual theatrical style, giving the whole a look 
of drawin m elegance, and very credit- 
able to the good taste of its producer, Mr. 
Crace. The seenery is, to a considerable 
extent, the work of the most celebrated 
Scenic artists; among whom we find the 
names of Mr. Thos. Grieve (of the Italian 
Opera House, Covent Garden), Mr Telbin, 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Absolon (whose water-color 
sketches will be known to many of our pic- 
ture-loving readers), Mr. L. Mr. Stan- 
field, R.A, and Mr. Roberts, R.A. With 


such a combination of artistic talent, it may 
readily be supposed that the pictorial effects 
were charming, still further improved as they 
were by the superintendence of the costumes 
on the part of Mr. Augustus Egg, A.R.A., 
whose taste for color and grouping delight- 
fully manifested itself on many occasions 
during the progress of the comedy. We 
could allude to several instances of this nature, 
but were more particularly struck by the in- 
terior of the garret with the poor poet, “ David 
Fallen,” seated at the table near to the win- 
dow, the fine head of the artist himself com- 
ing out in beautiful relief—and again, the 
“ House at Deadman’s Lane,” by Louis Haghe, 
when, the previous scene being withdrawn, 
“Lord Wilmot,” in a rich velvet costume, 
appears leaning upon the back of the carved 
oak chair, a few flowers on the table to his 
left, a cloak thrown carelessly over it, and 
the dark tapestried walls forming the back- 
ground. “The streets and Deadman’s Lane,” 
by Grieve, so characteristic of its gloomy as- 
sociations ; “ The mall in the park,” with its 
admirable foliage, by Telbin, and the bright, 
clear atmosphere of “ An open space near the 
river,” by Mr. Stanfield, were all perfect 
specimens of that landscape talent for which 
England has become so eminent. These 
effects, combined with the intellect displayed 
both in the dramas and their actors, showed 
what the theatres of this country might be- 
come if placed under the superintendence of 
those who have a sufficient respect for Art 
to avoid its degradation. Elegance, refine- 
ment, and poetic feeling, would draw back to 
the empty benches of the dress circles a 
class of supporters who have been long driven 
away by the vulgar taste and the coarse garb- 
age with which they are presented. The 
drama possesses a vilal principle, which even 
the rude and illiterate quacks have difficulty in 
destroying ; and this we believe, judging from 
the opinion we heard expressed on all hands 
during the evening, was the almost universal 
feeling of the large audience assembled to 
enjoy the performance, and to add to the 
fund of of the proposed association. Sir 
Edward Lytton’s comedy deserves greater 
praise than many of our contemporaries have 
thought proper to accord to its literary and 
dramatic merits. We must confess to have 
been agreeably surprised. Written with a 
particular object and purpose, it lacks some 
of those conventional ree ages which 
we are too apt to consider as necessary to 
the true interest of the drama; but it pos- 
sesses action, truthful portraiture, excellent 
humour, and honest sentiment. Faith in hu- 
manity—a belief that most of us are really 
“better than we seem ”—is the germ of the 
moral; and the principal design of the whole, 
to advance the literary character in general 
estimation. “Hardman” is a clever sketch 
of an individual sprung from the ranks of the 
ey with a large development of intel- 
ectual energy, priding himself, and justly so, 
on the position he has accomplished, whilst 
ignorant of happy and kindly circumstances 
that have been watching over and assisting 
in his promotion,—for 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we may. 

“ Wilmot,” with a true heart and warm im- 
pulses, generous and gentle,—the true type 
of the gentleman, yet assuming the outward 
manners of the fop and“ fashionable.” “Soft- 
thead,” his shadow, the shell without the 
kernel, who, whilst imitating follies he knows 
not why or wherefore, has still a lingering 











warmth about the region of the heart.—‘ My 
dear Fred, ’'m so glad you're not so bad as 

ou seem. Id half a mind to desert you ;— 

ut I have not the heart; and P’ll stick by you 
as long as I live!’ “ David Fallen,” the poet 
and pamphleteer, a beautiful picture. “Sir 
Geofirey Thornside,” in which the comic and 
the serious are dramatically blended in a 
very clever manner, and “ Mr. Goodenough 
Easy,” are also artistically conceived and 
pencilled with a dexterous hand. Other less 
important characters show the powers of a 
master; amongst them “ Colonel Flint ” and 
“ Jacob Tonson,” finely played by Mr. R. H. 
Horne (the author of the “Death of Mar- 
lowe”), and Mr. Charles Knight (the well 
known publisher); the latter exhibiting a 
little by-play that would have done credit to 
the highest dramatic talent of the day. Mr. 
Charles Dickens, Mr. John Forster, Mr. Mark 
Lemon, and Mr. F. W. Topham (the talented 
water-color artist), all showed great histri- 
onic abilities, an easy, graceful manner, as 
though long familiar with stage business, 
backed by an intelligence which their imme- 
diate pursuits have long made manifest. Mr. 
Lemon frequently reminded us of the late 
talented comedian Dowton. The part of 
“ Softhead” (in the absence of M. Douglas 
Jerrold, owing to the recent death of his 
mother) gave to Mr. Wilkie Collins an op- 
portunity of proving his mimic powers to be 
not inferior to his literary accomplishments ; 
— if we are not mistaken, this was his first 
appearance in the part, and, all circumstances 
duly considered, it may be pronounced an 
exceedingly clever performance. The drunk- 
en scene between himself and Mr. Topham, 
as “Easy,” kept the audience in a roar of 
laughter. The comedy is much longer than 
the generality of our stage dramas, yet there 
appeared no indication of weariness on the 
part of the auditory, and the curtain rose 
upon the afterpiece with anticipations that 
were most fully realized. A finer acted farce 
we have never witnessed—from first to last, 
Mr. Dickens and Mr. Mark Lemon kept the 
ball going with a dexterity and intelligence 
as rare as they were delightful. Mr. Lemon, 
as the swindling, swaggering vagabond ; the 
medical quack, with his specific of “ mustard 
and milk,’ and the “virtuous person in the 
confidence of Maria;” and Mr. Dickens as 
the gentleman of the Middle Temple, the 
“ Boots ” at the inn, the “Cold water drink- 
er,” the “ Invalid,” the “ Respectable female ” 
—a prototype of Mrs. Harris—and the “ Deaf 
sexton,”"—these were each portrayed with 
a style and finish that cannot be too highly 
praised, and sent all home with the most 
agreeable recollections of an evening that 
will be considered in future years among the 
“Memorable events” of Manchester. Let 
us not forget two minor parts in this clever 
farce —the “Landlord,” by Mr. Wilkie Col- 
lins, and the “ Charity Boy,” by Mr. Augustus 
Egg,—the latter being a perfect little study. 
Nor in both the pieces must we overlook our 
much respected Frank Stone, who, thirty 
years ago, left the thick smoke of Manchester 
to breathe a purer atmosphere along with 
the “ spirits of the age,” and among whom 
he has since contrived to wreathe an honor- 
able name. 

The knocking spirits have, at last, got into 
the domains of literature, and threaten to 
extend their operations from such small feats 
of necromancy as the discovery of stolen 
spoons to the reclamation of stolen ideas. 
The dead but sceptred sovereigns are in fact 
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ts and Moderns is to be fought in this 


The Tribune thus chronicles this new 
movement :— ' 
“Bap ror Praciarists.—The ‘ Spirits’ 


munication was transmitted to him from the 
Spirit World, but the laws of Vermont forbid 
the administration of extra-judicial oaths, so 
the Justice could not consent. But that was 
not the we sat down to tell: The spirit 
of the once us Radical, William Cobbett, 
has rapped out that a book which has won a 
very wide circulation under the title of ‘ The 
Young Man’s Guide, by William A. Alcott, 
is in essence and substance stolen from his 
own much older work, known in its day as 
*Cobbett’s Advice to Young Men, which 
charge he assumes to back up by ample 
citations of chapter and page. e are not 
familiar with either of these works, and, if a 
dead man and a live one are at loggerheads 
about them, we shall most respectfully ask 
to stand out of range of their shots. But, 
really, if the dead authors are going to make 
a business of reclaiming their wares, which 
ambitious successors have borrowed, we may 
as well consider the trade of book-making 
done up for a generation or two, if not finally 
extinguished. We decidedly object to any 
such ‘intervention’ from the of shades. 
* Rest, perturbed spirit.’ ” 





THE GREAT TIFFIN ANB BANGARORA CELE- 
BRATION. 


(Continued from our last number.) 
Arter the removal of the eloth, Col. Small 
made a short and pertinent speech, thanking 
the Committee for the honor conferred on 
him, and expressing his regret that a better 
man had not been called to preside. Durin 
the delivery of these remarkable words, Col. 
Small kept his eye steadily fixed upon Mar- 
shal Pummy. He then read the first of the 
following 

REGULAR TOASTS. 

1, Tiffin: Glorious in its free institutions 
—its vast extent—its varied climate—its 
multiplied productions—its mineral wealth— 
its commercial enterprise—the unparalleled 
rapidity of its growth—its immense water- 
power—and last though not least, its artifi- 
cial thoroughfares for the development of its 
exhaustless resourees. (Cheers and “ Hail 
Columbia” by the Band.) 

2. oo sem Among the greatest im- 

vements © progressive icu- 
larly the Tiffin and ammooslgge reset 
The Band playing “The Low-backed Car.”) 

The President of the evening (Col. Small) 
prefaced the next toast with the following 
speech, which was received, especially where 
it referred to the President of the Company, 
with thunders of applause : 

Cor. Smart said: Gentlemen —In an- 
ae the next toast, in which I am sure 
you wil 


all most cordially join me, 1 may 
Proper Tithn and ra 


state, that the 
leaves the enterprising village of 
Tiffin—our own Tiffin winds its way 





around Basin street, across Slow Swamp, 
ope carriage-houses, and potatoe- 
-_ “a a of the og 280 me pa 
everywhere Nature in i 
cdiutiea the traveller's delet ier ore miles 
and a half. But how came we in possession 
of this work—of this all-important 
thoroughfare? The great work was devised, 
—the necessary funds raised, the work done, 
but wo did it? No one man; and yet we 
do not detract from the preéminent and un- 
exampled merits of others, when we say, 
without one man it WOULD NEVER HAVE BEEN 
poxE. The man was found possessed of the 
address, the ability, the energy, the genius, 
and all that which the exigency demanded— 
that man ought to be here this evening—but 
circumstances, tlemen (Hisses, m a 
member from ra—loud laughter) 
keep him at home this evening—I hope he 
will find his reward in this road—in the 
earlier period at which he will be able to 
transmit his own produce from its native 
fields to the great market of Tiffin. I give 
ou 

. 3. Marcus Cicero Ramsey: The im- 
mortal President of the t ra and 
Tiffin Plank Road—another to be added to 
the many — and imperishable monu- 
ments of his indomitable perseverance and 
inconsiderable skill. 

Mr. John Joseph Jones, of the Swamp, 
aecounted for Mr. R.’s absence from the 
festive board by explaining that an interest- 
ing circumstance—a ea | cir- 
cumstanee—had just occurred to Mrs. 


(Discharge of Artillery.) 

« Bah chek Nokes Teo h Brown, “I have 
a letter from him.” The r being loudly 
called for, the President requested Mr. Brown 
to read it, which he did amid the repeated 
cheers of the company. Here is the 


LETTER OF MR. RAMSEY. 
“Con. SMALt, President : 

“ Dear Sir—The opening in a formal man- 
ner of the Great Tiffin and Bangarora [Plank 
Road} has been to me an object profoundly 
cherished since the first conception of the 
project. I recollect that it first occurred to 
me as I was walking down Basin street, one 
dark night in August last—(loud cheers)— 
it was about Willeger’ — ). ars re- 
turning from Wi s Hotel (enthusiastic 
applause, mingled with hearty laughter). I 
stumbled against a stone shook my hat 
off, and that first suggested to me the idea of 
a Plank Road to connect the important 
villages of Tiffin—our own Tiffin—and Ban- 
garora. (Tremendous cheers.) I beg leave 
to close, by offering you— 

“The Stone I stumbled against—The 
corner stone of the expanding prosperity of 
Tiffin! (Applause) mi 

“ Very res A 
“ Vein tes, f 
“Marcus Cicero Ramsey, 
“ Prest. T. & B. P. R. Co.” 


Nicnotas Nixenx, Esq., immediately rose 
to reply to the toast contained in Mr. Ram- 
sey’s letter, and was with repeated 
and constantly-rene rounds of applause. 
When the cheering had subsided Mr. Nixen 
said:—This expression has almost overcome 
me. (Laughter.) Iam almost at a loss to 
return my thanks for this manifestation of 
regard for the Directors (of whom Mr. N. is 
one). Cheers. Shall we (continued Mr. N.) 
refer to the hour when the star of the great 





apoleon was culminating at its zenith! 
Then look at his grand system of Roads and 
the wondrous splendor of France! Even one 
of his severest erities says, “he. performed 
more than the Appenines and Flaminii of an- 
tiquity.”. These portraits of the past are 
daguerreotypes for us, They arise like the 
pa omens of Rome to awaken in Tiffin 
Bangarora a cheering presage for the 
future : more conounaging y for us the ceru- 
lean light of peace i of the blind glare 
of war illumes the fields of the farmer and 
the workshop of the hard-handed artisan. 
Six months ago myself and others visited 
Bangarora in regard to this road. I was en- 
co by meeting Ramsey in the evening 
at Willager’s—but when I went up the 
mountain the next morning, I confess | 
thought the project must fail, Yet within 
one year we find the road completed, and we 
ourselves—the sons of Tiffin—here to cele- 
brate its formal opening. Every enterprise 
has its difficulties ; but difficulties only draw 
out indomitable energy, like the camel in the 
desert. (Lond cheering.) I am not an old 
man. (Laughter.) I call myself a young 
man. (Renewed laughter.) Still I remember 
when this valley was quite secluded, and 
un-come-at-able. Now when your lines 
are completed, so as to connect with this 
great Plank Road, you can read your morn- 
ing city pow at two o’elock in the after- 
noon. (Enthusiastic lause.) I contend 
that this Plank Road a Tiffin to Banga- 
rora, or from Bangarora to Tiffin—just as 
you please—(loud laughter)—is more con- 
ducive than anything else to what the great 
Magyar so happily ealls “the solidarity of 
the peoples.” (Here the whole company 
rose as one man, and 
cheers for Kossuth, an 
Nixen.) 


(Grand conclusion in our next number.) 


ve three rousing 
three more for 





THE 
WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN PRIEST, 
WHO SAILED FOR BOSTON THE 10TH JUNE, 183-. 


A Tale with only One Incident, and no Plot 
of any Consequence, 
CHAPTER V. 

DE OMNIBUS REBUS. 


Capratn Jos was a proud man; he was proud 
of his house, proud of his farm, proud of his 
success, very proud of his vessel, immeasur- 
ably proud of his daughter; and, as 
it may seem, the _— — ser ypeioner A 
crowning point 0 is great pyramid of 
pride, was his daughter's aristocratic de- 
scent. 

The line of demarkation between the pa- 
trician and the plebeian is nowhere drawn 
more distinctly, a palpably, than 
upon Long Island. better classes are 
especially clannish, and deem no family: or 
name equal to their own. intermarry 
among their kindred, and the tribe inereases 
in number as its members diminish in size. 
The surest f of good blood among them 
is a diminutive person and dried-up phiz. 

In the good old days, the ancestors of the 
present race had been very unlike these, their 

uiet, plodding children. Not a few had 
filed their purses with British gold, and it is 
both shrewdly surmised somewhat 
broadly hinted that the foundation of more 
than one handsome estate was laid simulta- 
neously with the keel of some sharp, fast- 
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‘ling privateer; nay, there are even those 
— A sein that re of these letters of 
marque carried no letters at all, but more a 
mark of any flag that came in their way. 

These stirring times have long passed by ; 
everything and everybody has settled down 
into a quiet jog-trot, a kind of living dream. 
from which they will not be aroused; and 
the only sign of vitality that has been exhi- 
bited for years, was elicited by the attempt 
to wake them up with a railroad. They 
were as spiteful about it as a man would be 
if driven from his bed before his nap is half 
finished. They tore up the track, placed im- 
pediments in the way of the cars, and what 
serious mischief they might have done is yet 
unknown, had not the unusual fatigue of 
thinking and acting so overpowered them 
that they all fell to sleep again, quite as sud- 
denly as they were awakened. 


The south-siders, probably owing to their | 


accustomed clam diet, were particularly 
clamorous, while the north-siders, who were 
brought up upon oysters, in imitation of 
that prudent variety of the mollusez family, 
kept very close indeed. The east-enders 
being extensively engaged in the oil trade, 
talked loudly of giving the company gene- 
rally a whaling; the fisherman acted as if 
in-sane themselves; and, in short, never was 
there so much railing about a road. 

Some say that a natural dislike to disturb 
the sleepers alone saved the track from utter 
destruction ; others attribute its present exist- 
ence to the fear of a certain shrewd Presi- 
dent, who out-generalled them at every turn. 
My opinion, however, is, as expressed above, 
that if they could have kept their eyes open 
long enough, their own bulls, and those of 
Wall street, wouid have suffered less than 
they have. 

he president that I have just mentioned, 
was, as I once heard an Islander remark, 
“considerably ahead of their time,” and an 
instance of his ment is worth reeord- 
ing. When Mr. Blank assumed the presi- 
dential control, it was in a dark day indeed. 
Acres of woodland, fields of grain, houses 
and barns had been consumed by the loco- 
motive sparks, and eattle without number de- 
stroyed upon the track. Demands against 
the company and impending lawsuits were 
more numerous than agreeable. One day a 
farmer made his appearance at Mr. Blank’s 
office. He was the champion of his neigh- 
borhood, and had come down to enforce pay- 
ment for a valuable pair of oxen, suddenly 
converted into jerked by the iron-horse. 

Our farmer entered the office as bold as a 
lion—*I want pay for my cattle you killed 
last Saturday,” said he. “ Your cattle !” inquir- 
ed Mr. Blank; “were those your cattle that 
were killed?” “ Mighty apt to be,” returned 
the farmer, “ and I want two hundred dollars 
for them.” 

“And J” said Mr. Blank, “ want proof. 
You must make an affidavit of the particu- 
lars, and then we will come to a settle- 
ment.” 

Right willingly did the farmer assent, but 
when the instrument was properly drawn up, 
signed, and authenticated, Mr. Blank turned 
to him with— . 

iy Now, sir, I want two hundred dollars from 


“From me?” exclaimed the amazed 


rustic, 
“ Yes, sir, from you,” reiterated the Presi- 
dent. “Here I have proof, under your own 


hand, that your cattle were, contrary to law, 


| upon the track, and thereby our engine was 
damaged to the extent of two hundred dol- 
|lars, Are you prepared to settle the affair 
, amicably, or must I proceed legally ?” 

The farmer spake no word, but rushed 
open-mouthed from the office, sought his 
wagon, and upon reaching his home, advised 
his friends generally to pocket their griev- 
ances, Or worse would come of it. om 
om day few demands were made upon the 
road. 

And so the railroad war passed quietly 
away, and Long Island turned over for 
other nap. 

Many efforts have been made to overcome 
the vis inertiz of the people of these shores. 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachu- 
setts have sent forth their colonies, but not a 
whit of animation resulted from them, and the 
quick pulse of the Yankee very soon de- 
generated into the sluggish beat peculiar to 
| the Island. 

“The man recovered of the bite, 


The dog it was that died.” 


Time rolls on, but brings with it little 
alteration among the inhabitants, or in the 
face of the country. It is the work of years 
to found a petty hamlet, and of centuries to 
create a village. How different from the 
mighty West. See Cincinnati raising her 
bristles where lately bristled a forest; dried 
hams have driven out the Hamadryads, and 
pickled pork pushed Pan from his pedestal. 
The nymphs of the pavé have ousted those 
of the wood; delicate dears, in silks and 
muslins, usurped the walks of the doe; and 
her attendant buck is only kept in mind by 
the nice young gentlemen who parade the 
street in yellow kids. 

Having founded mighty cities and sove- 
reign states, one would think that Western 
ambition might be satisfied; but no, “en 
avant” is the motto, and nothing short of 
the Pacific will bring them up. 

Let but one pioneer show the way, and 
hundreds immediately imitate Jupiter's game 
of “follow my Leda.” 

From all this disposition of inquiet and 
unrest, we turn with a feeling of relief to 
our slow and easy, contented Long Islander. 

Nothing now can arouse him. Kossuth 
may come, France may fume, Bull may 
bully, but all in vain. Even an unexampled 
rise in the clam market would not disturb 
him. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ET QUIBUSDAM ALIIS, INCLUDING THE HIs- 
TORY OF COLONEL JENKINS, AND THE NUP- 
TIALS OF CAPTAIN JOB. 


Let me return to Captain Job, and his 
pride in second-hand birth. It all came 
about from the doings of Mary’s grandfather. 
If she had had no grandfather, or if her 
grandfather had been any man but the parti- 
cular one that he was, there is no human 
possibility that Captain Job would have pos- 
sessed any pride of the kind with which he 
was afflicted, direct or collateral, wherewithal 
to overswell the already sufficiently puffed 
out sails of his vanity. 

Long Islanders are fond of horses, and of 
fine ones at that. Why “slow” persons 
should invariably affect “fast” things is a 

ox several fathoms too deep for me to 
‘athom; in fact I am off soundings altogether. 

The degenerate modern Spaniard loves 
the displays of brute co and gallan 
in the bull-ring or the cock-pit, while the dare- 











devil Nimrod Wildfire of our Western wil- 
derness finds amusement in shooting at some 
unfortunate turkey or ili-fated goose tied up 
to a tree. If there is any fighting to be 
done, he wants to do it himself, and—to use 
his own words—is always willing “to take 
two chances.” 

It would appear that we are all attached to 
our antitheses and antipodes, animate and in- 
animate. Thespians throng the doorway 
temple, and en revanche parsons are possess- 
ed for a peep at the play, if they can have it 
upon the sly. Upon something of the same 
antipodal principles is it that the herbs of 
our own country are deserted and ignored by 
our women, and that nothing will please 
their palates, oil their tongues, and set them 
off at railroad speed, but the black or green- 
leaf of the Celestial Empire. Distance lends 
enchantment to the taste as well as the 
view. Let Messieurs Bonynge and Junius 
Smith beware how they waste time and 
money in introducing the exotic. When the 
easy cultivation of tea in America sha!l have 
become an established fact, the ladies will 
have none of it, and their tastes will be 
tickled with nothing short of an infusion of 
upas leaves, or of some impossible shrub 
from Japan. 

The pet hobby of old Colonel Jenkins— 
our Mary’s grandfather—has been horse- 
flesh, and particularly the breeding of it. 
Many a man has made a fortune by the 
raising and selling of fine animals; but he 
who keeps them for the sake of keeping 
them, and is prepared to back up his favorites 
at any figure, will some fine day be forced to 
back himself—out of house and land. 

It is said that the exceptions prove the 
rule; not that I pretend to understand this at 
all, but bow my head meekly and take it for 
granted that it is all right. Colonel Jenkins 
proved the truth of an old law by its con- 
verse. Mares make the money go. 

Handicaps exhausted handy pockets; fillies 
emptied his purse; sweepstakes swept his 


granaries; and the “Course” used him 
| coarsely indeed; trots under the saddle re- 


sulted in nothing but sad ills; those in 
sulkies rarely left him in a sociable humor ; 
a tandem at length cut short his career, and 
his coup-de-grace was received from the 
Jockey-Club, who, having in one way or an- 
other pouched all his money, now turned him 
out because he had no more of it. No longer 
a performer, he now attended races as a spec- 
tator, and his love for the turf ceased not un- 
til he was deposited beneath it. Peat may 
do very well in Ireland, but here the “turf” 
is a bad speculation for our farmers. 

There had been a single pause in the old 
man’s career. Having buried a first wife 
soon after his fortune invested in horses had 
gone to the dogs, he looked around for a 
second, and not finding any of his own 
caste, with a sufficient matter of money in- 
clined to matrimony, he descended several 
pegs and espoused the daughter of a wealthy 
farmer of low extraction. His friends and 
relatives treated him to the cold shoulder, his 
second wife’s fortune was soon spent, and for 
a time he lived upon the credit of having a 
rich father-in-law. 

At last the latter paid the debt of nature 
—which, being aceustomed to quibble very 
much over the settlement of accounts, he did 
in a grumbling way—and for a few years the 
Colonel again kept his head above water— 


try | although not brandy and water. 


His race was up at length, and but for the 
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shelter of Captain Job’s roof, he must have 
berdeged io, torn ot, lee, SPRb is His 
second wife having had but little happiness in 
this world, d to search for it in an- 
other ; and the husband not long after his for- 
tune went to the devil, started off also, 
whether in pursuit of it or not, as an aceu- 
rate and veracious historian, I cannot tell, but 
can only say that he bequeathed to Job the 
sum total of his earthly possessions, two 
helpless daughters of the respective ages of 
sixteen and twenty-five. 

Captain Job had made his debft as cow- 
boy or | era youth, upon the Colonel's 
farm, and after serving an apprenticeship at 
the business, em ed in our merchant 
marine as an able-bodied seaman in the 
manure-carrying trade. When the Colonel's 
ready money in Job’s vernacular—to 
cut stick, he, taking the hint, went to cutting 
sticks himself, and having purchased a sloop to 
transport his wood cheaply to market, invest- 
ed Job with the chief command. 

As Job saved money and the Colonel spent 
it, in the natural course of events, the former 
soon became a quarter, then a half, and finally 
the sole owner of the “ Sally Ann,” and ere 
long the purchaser of a pretty cottage and 
snug farm, although to complete it he bor- 
rowed money upon his Anam: which required 
the earnings of after years to repay. 

It is highly probable that some matrimo- 
nial scheme may have been flitting across our 
hero’s brain, when he opened his doors to re- 
ceive the poor old Colonel and his unfortu- 
nate daughters, but whether it was so or not, 
the result is certain; and the modest, pretty, 
and industrious daughter of the seeond wife 
—always a great favorite with the Captain— 
so Won upon him, that ere she had been the 
inmate of his cottage for a year, he offered 
her a home for life, accompanied with a par- 
ticularly rough hand, a heart, wilful 
enough it is true, but all right in the main. 

Miss Keziah Jenkins, the elder of the sis- 
ters, although ignored by relations and de- 
pendent upon Job for bread and shelter, was 
perfectly aghast at the latter’s presumption, 
and not nature turned up her nose so ex- 
tremely high that any further attempt upon 
her in that line must have resulted in a 
backward sommersault, the degree of eleva- 
tion the organ must have attained upon the 
occasion would actually have petri the 
beholders and perhaps have broken off the 
match. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SERIOUS VIEW OF THE FRENCH USURPATION. 
Paris, February 7, 1852. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—Some time ago, you 
thought it worth while to publish a sketch 
of the coup d'état as it fell under my expe- 
rience and that of my friends. Written in 
great haste, and most of it while the events 
were actually going on, that sketch pretend- 
ed only to give the impressions of the mo- 
ment; any philosophy expressed in or dedu- 
cible from it, is y a proper subject of 
criticism. Since reading it over, however, as 
it appeared in your columns, I have thought 
that some passages in it a possibly be 
misconstrued into an avowal of sentiments 
very different from my real ones—and I 
should hope, from those of every American. 
The irony of the concluding sentences could 
not, indeed, except by wilful perversion, be 


interpreted as — ing approval or admir- 
ation of Louis close: ut it might be 





said that the whole subject was treated too | 
lightly, that the liberties of a great nation are 
not laughing matter, and that to talk jestingly 
of an usurpation ed indifference to some | 
of man’s highest interests. Now, though it, 
has been my fate to be called more than | 
once, and in good round type too, aristocrat, | 
monarehist—and what not !—I stoutly insist | 
upon being considered a genuine republican, | 
and should be very sorry to have any res- | 

table man suppose that I am not, or that 
T seaddee it to be a trifling matter to a) 
country whether it is under a republic or a | 
despotism. But at the same time, I wished | 
only to depict, as graphically as I could, the 
outside appearance of things, the queque vidi 
et quorum pars fui, reserving the serious dis- 
cussion of the matter to another i gormeepss 
That opportunity having arrived, I now pur- 
pose to give you, in all gravity, my ideas 
upon this extraordinary and most successful 
usurpation. In the first place, it may be well 
to observe that my remarks do not pretend 
to much originality. Most of what is said in 
them has been said before, and by Americans, 
though more to the English thar the Ame- 
rican publie; but the particular truths en- | 
larged upon are so often lost sight of in 
vague generalities, that they will well bear 
repetition. 

The successful usurpation of Louis Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, as it now stands confirmed 
and ratified by the vote of France, is certainly 
a most remarkable phenomenon. It met 
with no resistance worth speaking of, what- 
ever natn — place -- the capital or 
the departments being great rated 
and in some places a foimented by the 

arty in power for their own purposes. It 
asesieuatel by second-rate oaks from the 
President to the lowest member of his cabi- 
net, it would be impossible to seleet a man of 
first-rate abilities or reputation. All the 
great men of the country, with the possible 
exception of M. Guizot, are either silent or 
in opposition. In the list of the exiles, not 
in that of the Council of State, are the true 
“ illustrations” of the country to be found. 
It has received the approbation of a majority, 
the acquiescence of a large majority of the 
French —_ For to say that the election 
was a complete piece of fraud and stupendous 
juggling, as some English papers still persist 
in doing, seems little short of absurdity. 
How is it possible to bribe, or cajole, or inti- 
midate more than nine millions of voters, 
voting by ballot too, to stultify themselves? 
How does the supposition tally with the fact 
that in Paris, where the government had most 
opportunities to bring into play any schemes 
of corruption or intimidation, there was the 
greatest proportion of negative votes? Peo- 
ple talk of the greet force exercised by 
the army, as if there had not been an army 
in 1830 and 1848, with this important differ- 


ence in favor of former dynasties, that, on the | d 


present occasion, all generals of reputation 
were averse to the government. There 
would have been no want of leaders to a 
popular movement, if the people had willed 
oly there can be little ow a the 
President’s move was 0 great 
numbers of the Fidel pails, and’ that a 
very large majority of them have, at least, 
acquiesced in it. 

Now, when we ask why this is so; how it 
happens that the majority of the nation were 
so ready to resign all power to a self-appoint- 
ed Dictator, the answer given by the h 


of the Socialists; they 





themselves is utterly astounding to an Anglo- 


Saxon—the cause is so strangely dispropor- 
tionate to the effect. The wos thom afraid 

ongitery igainad at ad "preg whack 
co st law ro which 
was to sik out in Sasiereathedl Gusts the 
present year; and, therefore, they put them- 
selves into the power of the man who pro- 
mised to deliver them from this calamity. 
Now no one will accuse me of underrating 
the mischievous, barbarizing, unchristianving, 
every way destructive tendency of Socialist 
doctrines. A certain amount of harm, and no 
small one, they have done in France, and 
must do wherever they exist. But the French 
socialists were not imminently dangerous, 
either from their numbers or their influence. 
There were perhaps a hundred thousand of 
them in the whole country. Was that a 
number to terrify eleven millions of voters 
out of their wits and their liberties? The 
very class on whom they trusted, the work- 
ing men, had seen completely through them 
in several instances, and laughed at their 
overtures. Ifa New Yorker were to propose 
that General James Watson Webb should be 
made Dictator of the State to put down the 
Anti-Renters, he would generally be suspect- 
ed of insanity. Yet sucha ing would 
be more rational than that of the French, for 
the Anti-Renters are still rampant and mis- 
chievous, whereas the Socialists in France 
were subjugated and harmless at the close 
of last year. A fairer illustration would be 
to suppose that the people of the whole Union 
had conferred dictatorial powers on President 
Fillmore, through fear of the riots against 


| the Fugitive Slave law which have oceurred 


in three or four places. Or to take the case 
of the British empire, it is as if all Ireland 
were put under martial law on account of 
the ian disturbances in some parts of it, 
or as if Lord John Russell had been invest- 
ed with supreme power at the time of the 
Chartist demonstration.* 

Now to say that the French are not fit or 
not prepared for a republic; that we are the 
only people who are, and, at least, that the 
Anglo-Saxon race is the race that is— 
this is a very unsatisfactory solution of the 
puzzle. For why are the French not as 
com to have a republic as we? Are 
they so deficient in intelli ? Are they 
so much our inferiors in education? Are 
they not better members of society in some 

more temperate, more obedient to 

, less brutal? And, first of all, there 

is an important discrimination to be made, 
not always sufficiently attended to. Is the 
capacity of France for republicanism merely 
a question of time? owing that the 
mch do not know how to be republicans 
now, is it reasonable to e that they will 
learn to be? In fine, should we say that the 
French are not for a republic, or 
that they are not fit for one? This must be 
etermined in the outset, and for my own 
part, I have no hesitation in agreeing with the 
sagacious author of “ A States-Man’s” Letter 
in the ‘Times, that they are not fit, and not 
likely to learn if they were to go on fora 
hundri xperiments at the rate 


certain to endure as long 
as Frenchmen are hmen) which render 


* On which occasion, the way, Louis Ni act- 
ed as special constable, and paraded 
game amateur . pany ye ye 
und tangible Sanger tere was i thi 


use weit te oade crit % iat 
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incapable of managing a republic well, 
pesca ta unable to appreciate its bene- 
fits, consequently careless of retaining them, 
consequently ready to yield them up to any 

Jd usurper. 

— the first place, then, a Frenchman is in 
the habit of looking to his government to 
help him when he ought to be helping him- 
self; of calling out for Hercules instead of 
putting his own shoulders are apn 
« The le expect too much from the go- 
ama might be said by any and every 
constitutional ruler of France. A French- 
man votes or electioneers for this or that 


ministry, expecting that the minister will give | 


him or his relations a place, or pension, or 
order; or do such and such things for his 

rticular trade or manufacturing interest, or 
the like—not from a single and simple con- 
viction that his party is the best for the 
country. He ean’t see the use of working 
for the government, if he is not in turn to 
exploiter it in some way. Not that he is un- 
patriotic : he would fight to the death in his 
country’s defence at home, or for her glory 
and dizement abroad; but he cannot 
comprehend the combination of self-depend- 
ence and tebengetion necessary in a re- 
publican citizen. He is accustomed to the 
visible interference of the government every- 
where, and he believes that it can do any- 
thing—make water run up hill, or the three- 
hooped pot have ten hoops! 

All this is essentially anti-republican ; for 
the citizen of a republic must be prepared to 
give rather than receive the initiative. His 
government must be his instrument rather 
than his Providence. His fortune must de- 

nd on his own exertions; his honors must 

ultimately derived from the people, his 
fellow-citizens. If he will be jobbing and 
mercenary and dishonest in his politics, he 
must impose upon the people rather than 
sell himself to the Executive. That govern- 
ment is best for him—not which governs 
least, as has been falsely said—but which is 
least felt in governing. 

Secondly, the Frenchman must have a 
highly decorated government. A government 
of show and p and parade, with no end 
of soldiers horses, and trapping and fine 
clothes. A government which can give en- 
tertainments without regard to expense, and 
ostentatious charitable or otherwise, 
without limit. When Louis-Philippe, in the 
— of his reign, before his people took 
to shooting at him, used to walk about un- 
attended in a plain citizen’s dress, shaking 
hands with the public, they did not know 
what to make of it, and he was sometimes 
actually insulted.* 

again, is an anti-republican feeling. 
I do not say that it is incompatible wit 
a love of or capacity for liberal institutions, 
such as those of a limited monarchy for in- 
stance. There is much of the same feeling 
in England. I once had endless difficulty in 
convincing an Englishman—a highly*educat- 
ed man too—how we could respect an Exe- 
cutive who only drove two horses; and there 
are doubtless tens of thousands of London- 
per who believe that the Queen’s Seakens 

eight cream-colors are an inte: 

of the fckics eoawiesanioe: But itis certernly 
anti-republiean, for simplicity is an_es- 
sential in a ablican government. How 
thoroughly imbued our people are with this 


*AC let Petts Be nd 
posed allusion —ae 


to imply a to the 





principle is too obvious to need extended 
comment. When the chief magistrate visits 
any of our great cities, all the curiosity and 
respect and enthusiasm excited are for the 
man alone, without regard to his outward 
accessories; no one thinks of remarking 
whether the horses match exactly, or the car- 
riage is of the newest fashion, or the driver 
wears an old hat—or the President himself 
one for that matter. And any attempt to 
increase the President’s salary or contingent 





emoluments would certainly fail, even in the 
case of the most popular chief magistrate 
conceivable. 

Thirdly, the French are a people with 
luxurious tastes and inclinations, over curious 
in dress and diet, effeminate and fastidious in 
all things, lazy except in pursuit of pleasure, 
and never loving work for work’s sake, as 
Anglo-Saxons do. That this is the case 
with the upper classes, all who have had op- 
portunities of observing them will admit; but 
I also believe it to be true of the other classes 
to a much greater extent than is commonly 
supposed—that, for instance, French servants 
eat more and work less, their opportunities 
being equal, than English, Irish, or American 
ones, and that, if certain descriptions of 
tradesmen live very frugally, it is from sheer 
necessity and not from choice. Now luxu- 
rious and idle habits are inimical not only to 
republican, but to all free institutions. I may 
be met by the example of England. The 
English aristocracy are ostentatious and gor- 
geous in the extreme, pompous in their re- 
tainers and profuse in their expenses, but 
they are not personally luxurious. They 
are neither finical in dress nor fastidious at 
table. They delight in athletic sports; they 
voluntarily seek hard work in Parliament or 
on the country justice’s Bench. They under- 
go privations in travelling for the sake of 
seeing foreign countries. They do not let 
either their bodily or their mental powers 
run to waste. 

But further in another letter. 

Cart Benson. 





VARIETIES. 
THE REFUSAL OF CHARON.* 
FROM THE ROMAIC, 


Way look the distant mountains 
So gloomy and so drear? 

Are rain-clouds passing o’er them, 
Or is the ey near ¢ 

No shadow of the tempest 
Is there, nor wind nor rain— 

"Tis Charon that. is passing by, 
With all his gloomy train. 


The young men march before him, 
In all their strength and pride : 
The tender little infants, 
They totter by his side ; 
The old men walk behind him, 
And earnestly they pray— 
Both old and young imploring him 
To grant some brief delay. 


“O Charon! halt, we pray thee, 
By yonder little town, 

Or near that sparkling fountain, 
Where the waters wimple down! 

The old will drink and be refreshed, 
The young the dise will fling, 

And the tender little children 
Pluck flowers beside the spring.” 


* According to the superstition of the modern Greeks, 
Charon performs the function which their ancestors as- 
signed to Hermes, of conducting the souls of the dead to 








the other world. 
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“T will not stay my journey, 

Nor halt by any town, 
Near any sparkling fountain, 

Where the waters wimple down: 
The mothers coming to the well 

Would know the babes they bore; 
The wives would clasp their , toed 


Nor could I part them more.” 
—(Aytoun’s Scottish Ballads.) 


Aw Uniyvitep Gvest.—Gone with the frogs 
are the link-boys, the sturdy, impudent varlets, 
who beset you on murky nights with their 
flaming torches, and the steady-going, respect- 
able, almost aristocratic link-bearers, with sil- 
ver badges often, who had the monopoly of 
the doors of the opera, and of great men’s 
houses, when balls or parties were given. I 
knew a man once who was in the habit of at- 
tending the nobility’s entertainments, not by 
the virtue of an invitation, but by the grace of 
his own indomitable impudence, and by the 
link-boys’ favor. An evening costume, an un- 
blushing mien, and a crown to the link-boy, 
would be sufficient to make that worthy baw] 
out his name and style to the hall-porter; the 
hall-porter would shout it to the footman ; the 
footman yell it to the groom of the chambers ; 
while the latter intoning it for the benefit of 
the lady or gentleman of the house, those esti- 
mable persons would take it for granted that 
they must have invited him; and so bowing 
and complimenting, as a matter of course, leave 
him without restriction to his abominable de- 
vices, in the way of dancing, flirting, écarté 
playing, and supper-eating. Few and far be- 
tween are the link-boys in this present 1852. 
The running footmen with the flambeaux have 
vanished these many years; and the only me- 
mentos surviving of their existence are the 
blackened extinguishers attached to the area 
railings of some old-fashioned houses about 
Grosvenor Square.—Household Words. 


One or Srxtus Firrn’s Saraps.—Rabelais 
affirms that the best oil to a salad is good hu- 
mor. The sauce used in the salad of Pope 
Sixtus the Fifth would please the English bet- 
ter. When this Pope was an obscure monk, 
he had a great friend in a certain lawyer, who 
sank into poverty as steadily as the monk rose 
into popedom. So the poor lawyer, journeying 
to seek compassion from his old friend the 
Pope, fell sick by the way side, and commis- 
sioned his doctor to plead for him with his 
holiness. “I will send him a salad,” said the 
Pope, and sent to the sick man, accordingly, a 
basketful of lettuces. When the lettuces were 
opened, money was found in their hearts. 
Therefore the proverb says in Italy, to this day, 
of a man in need of money from some helping 
friend, “He wants one of Sixtus the Fifth’s 
salads.” 


Tue Great Gavper.—The great Gaudet, 
whom we have mentioned incidentally, was 
one of the first victims of that French Revolu- 
tion which has now lasted more than sixty 

ears, and promises to last for sixty more. 
Towards the close of the last century, this 
wonderful man found himself an exile in Eng- 
land, without friends or money. Ere long, the 
most beautiful ladies of the land hung with 
bright, watchful eyes over his labors; and 
mouths, accustomed to command the destinies 
of armies and of nations, watered when he 
eame near. In the houses of the old-fashioned 
nobility—as that of the late Marquis of Aber- 
corn—the music would play, “See the Con- 
quering Hero comes,” when the great Gaudet 
entered. The talk of a dinner-table lulled into 
re before him. Wonder cucceeded silence. 
What an expensive salad drevsing-case! What 
delicacy of touch over the light green leaves! 
What charming little stories to beguile the 
moments of suspense! How gracefully and 
pleasantly he magnified the noble art of salad- 
making! The great Gaudet concentrated the 
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entire force of his powerful mind on salad; 
great, therefore, was his success, Gaudet, like 

y, Was sought at rg feast. He drove in 
his own cabriolet from dinner to dinner. To 
secure his services, the high and mighty left 
ecards at his house some weeks before they were 
required. Have we not seen with our eyes a 
letter addressed by him to a noble duke, re- 
commending that person to postpone his din- 
ner until nine o’clock, because he, the great 


Gaudet, was pledged to another noble lord at 
eight? The fee of the great Gaudet rose to 
ten guineas; and none who ate his salad 
grudged the money it cost them.—Dickens's 
Household Words. 
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AMERICA. 
Littiz, Brown & Co., publish this week, 
History of the United States, vol. iv., by Hon. 
George Bancroft. They have nearly ready 
The a Forensic Arguments, and Diplo- 
matic Papers of Daniel Webster, with a Notice 
of his Life and Works, by Edward Everett, in 
6 vols, 8vo.; Hon, R. C. Winthrop's 8 hes, 
one vol. 8vo.; The Miscellaneous Writings of 
the Hon. Levi Woodbury, 8vo., 3 vols.; Green- 
leaf on Evidence, Vol, III. ; Cranch’s Reports, 
6 vols. 8vo.; Taylor’s Landlord and Tenant, 
second edition, revised and enlarged; Parsons 
on Contracts, 2 vols. 8vo.; Hillard on Mort- 
ages, 2 vols. 8vo; Supplement to Minot’s 
Digest ; Greenleaf’s Reports, 9 vols. 8vo. ; 
Cushing’s Reports, vol. iv.; New Hampshire 
Reports, by illiam L, Foster, Esq., State Re- 
rter, 8vo.; English Reports, in Law and 
iquity, vol. vii.; A Treatise on the Law of 
Divoree, by J. P. me i Esq.; Life and Fire 
Insurance, by Joseph K. Angeli, Counsellor at 
Law; Howard’s Reports, vol. xii.; Annual 
Digest, 1851, by Putnam, 8vo. ; Session Laws, 
1850-1851, edited i George Minot, 8vo. 

Messrs. Jewerr & (o, will publish next 
week, a tale by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
“Unele Tom’s Cabin, or Life among the Lowly,” 
with engravings from designs by Billings 

Mr. C. M. Saxrox, Agricultural Publisher, 
Fulton street, has in press for speedy issue, a 
series of Hand Books, valuable alike to the 
eountry gentleman and practical farmer. In 
the five parts already announced, are the Rose, 
Bees, Horses, Domestic Fowls, and Pigs. 

Copies of the Catalogue of the Sale of the 
late Cardinal Mezzofanti, have been received 
in this country. An eminent member of the 
American Ethnological Society, who has re- 
ceived one, has expressed his disappointment 
at the collection—it not being as rich as might 
be e from the Cardinal’s reputation as a 
linguist and book collector. 

“A Voice from the Forest,” a little allegory 
in aid of the Temperance cause, published b 
James P. Walker, Lowell, will be found at all 
the booksellers. Mr. Walker publishes “ Every 
Day Wonders,” a book for children, illustrated 
by 42 highly finished cuts. 

Messrs, Perres & Gay's Express Freight Line, 
to and from Boston and New York, via Nor- 
wich, is recommended to the trade by one of 
the oldest book-houses in Boston. ce at 
the Norwich boat, Cortlandt street. 

Messrs. Gerz & Buck, Philadelphia, have 
taken a partner into their firm, which will 
henceforth be “Getz, Buck & Co.” They take 
the occasion to issue a new trade list of their 
books, and announce that in September they 
will return to their store lately burned. 

“The New York Quarterly Review,” edited 
by A. G. Remington, has made its appearance 
in No. 1, now ready at the publishers, Messrs. 
Cornish, Lamport & Co., Park Place. 

FOREIGN. 

There is about to pines > Goritz 
Illyria), a printing establishment for the pro- 
Goto of aber books, which enterpetie is 





destined to spread widely. The numerous 
works written in the Hebrew la e, Which 
have been imported and used in the Fast, have 
up to this time mostly been printed at Amster- 
dam and Leghorn—the most civilized provinces 
in the East presenting few or no resources for 
this industrial art. 

At the close of a recent Congress of the 
Lrinters of Belgium, at Brussels, it was decided 
to start at that place a journal, to be entitled 
“Le Giittemberg,” having for its object the 
protection of their interests, among which it is 
said they name the right to re-print all French 
works! 

A Work on Artillery, Practical, Theoretical, 
and Historical, by Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
President of France, is announced as at press 
in Paris, 5 volumes 8vo, is the calibre of the 
work, of which 2 vols. are nearly ready. Ina 
review in the Constitutionnel of Dee. 17, 1851, 
General Paixhans speaks of it as a work of 

at elaboration and value, a special contri- 

ution of such merit, that it is astonishing it 

should come from a man surrounded by poli- 
tics, noise, and movement. 

According to the newspapers M. de Lamar- 
tine is convalescent, and means to undertake 
a journal, merely historical, to be called the 
Civilizer. His gulf of debt is not filled up. Like 
Alexander Dumas—now a fugitive at Brussels 
from a host of ereditors—he lives by the num- 
ber, and not the excellence, of his works, 

The number of Booksellers in all Germany, 
comprising Bohemia, which forms a part of the 
German Confederation, is 2,651, of which about 
400 are exclusively publishers; 2,200 kee 
various kinds of book-stores, and the 51 eulti- 
vate all branches of selling and publishing. 
The cities where one finds the greatest number 
of booksellers are, Berlin 129, Leipsic 145, 
Vienna 52, Stuttgart 50, Frankfort-on-the-Main 
36. In the year 1750, there were at Leipsic 
only 34 booksellers, and at Berlin only 6. At 
two book-fairs held at Leipsic the same year, 
only 350 booksellers were represented. 


In Germany, no one is allowed to exercise 
the profession of bookseller, without having 
obtained a sort of form of permission or license 
from Government. In Prussia, the permission 
is only accorded to citizens who have passed 
an examination ad hoe. 

A French paper, of the 17th January, we 
translate from, says, “After waiting a long 
time, we see we crys the catalogue of the 
whole of the library of the late Cardinal Mez- 
zofanti—eertainly the greatest polyglott ga- 
thering in the world. This lib: cost the cele- 
brated Cardinal an immensity of money, much 
care, and curious researches in distant coun- 
tries made during most of his lifetime. It is 
to be hoped that the collection will be pur- 
chased entire by some institution. The sale, 
however, it is feared, will cause its dispersion. 
The principal ‘Rubrics’ of the catalogue are 
books in Albanian, Arabic, Armenian, Brazi- 
lian, Mexican, Peruvian, the various Indian 
dialects of the United States, Chaldaie, Chi- 
nese, Cochin-Chinese, aa a Japanese, Dan- 
ish, Swedish, Norwegian, Icelandic, Hebrew, 
Samaritan, Copto- tian, Copto-Arabic, 
Etrusean, Phoenician, Flemish, French, the dia- 
lects of France, Visigothic, the various dialects 
of Greece, Hindustani, Malabar, Malay, San- 
scrit, English, Celtic-Irish and Seotch, Latin, Ita- 
lian, the dialects of Italy, Oceanic dialects, such 
as Australia, d&e., Persian, Dutch, Polish, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, Selavie, Syriac, Russian, Ger- 
man, Turkish, Hungarian, and the Gipsy dia- 
lects.” 

The autobiography of William Jerdan, 
editor for forty penan al the London Sun and 
Literary Gazette, is proposed to be published 
- 3 Messrs. Virtue & Co., commencing May 1. 

e work will be completed in from 5 to 6 five 
shilling volumes, 

Capt. Mayne Reid, “a remnant of the Ame- 





rican army of Mexico,” author of “The Seal 

Hunters,” “Rifle Rangers,” &c., has put fort 

from the press of Be. Page, a book for young 

Relic with plates by Harvey, entitled, “The 
ish Family Robinson.” 

Newly announced as in press, a new novel 
by Mackenzie Daniels, author of “Fernley 

or,” and other good books. " 

From the London Publishers’ Circular, we 
learn that Lord Mahon, in the course of some 
remarks on the copyright law between England 
and France, observed that from communica- 
tions lately received from America, there was 
now a growing wish for a treaty of a like cha- 
racter; and he thought a negotiation might 
oe a happier result than formerly, Mr. 

bouchere observed that, at present, there 
was no treaty going on; but, after this bill 
shonld become law, it was the intention of Go- 
vernment again to urge negotiations with a 
view to a satisfactory arrangement. 

The late Mr. Warburton’s “ Darien” is being 
translated into German for publication at Co- 
logne, “The Dublin University Magazine” has 
an article this month upon the lamented au- 
thor’s publications, by which it appears that 
his first well known work, “The Crescent and 
the Cross,” originated in a series of contribu- 
tions to that magazine, as “ Episodes of Eastern 
Travel.” 

An attempt to furnish the working classes 
with a mag journal commences this week, 
under the title of the “People’s Atheneum ;” 
it will be published weekly, at three-halfpence 
per number. 

A monthly publication of a kindred charac- 
ter is also announced as “The Literary Times: 
an Ecclesiastical, Historical, and Political Re- 
cord,” price 2d. 

A portion of Miss Bremer’s fortheoming im- 
pressions of “England during the Exhibition,” 
appears in the last number of “Sharpe’s Ma- 
gazine.” 

Mr. Creasy, the author of “The Fifteen De- 
cisive Battles of the World,” has published an- 
other historical volume upon “The Invasions 
and Projected Invasions of England from the 
Saxon Times, with Remarks on Present Emer- 
gencies ;” the Professor has likewise a conti- 
nuous series of interesting papers in Bentley’s 
Miscellany upon “Unsu Great Men;” 
a propos of the latter, General Cayaignac is 
said to be preparing his “Memoirs” for the 


press. 

Mr. Charles Knight has commenced a series 
of instructive and amusing papers for Railway 
reading, the first bearing the well-chosen title 
of “ Curiosities of Communication ;” it consists 
of a connected account of the growth of our 

t methods of communication—Telegraph, 
ilway, Steamboat, «ce. 

The “Whig Ministry of 1830” furnishes to 
Mr. Roebuck the subject of a special history, 
in 2 vols, 8vo.; the events of the period in- 
clude of course the passing of the Reform Bill. 

Mr. W. Forsyth has also published a “ His- 
tory of Trial by Jury.” “ P. ve’s History of 
the Constitution,” and other historical legal 
works, throw much light on the earliest form 
and constitution of the Jury system; but the 

nt work, if we recollect aright, gives the 
rst detailed account of the rise and 
of this feature of our constitution. 

As a panion volume to their “Hebrew 
and Chaldee Lexicon,” Messrs. Bagster have 
just contributed another valuable aid to Bibli- 
eal students, in their “Greek Lexicon to the 
New Testament,” the two volumes affording 
com analytical examination of the whole 
Bible in its original 

“The Catacombs of Rome,” towards the 
ee of which the National Assembly of 

ce voted the sum of £8000, is to be pre- 

peo for publication under the direction of « 

ommission consisting of Members of the In- 
stitute, and will shortly be commenced. 
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The Proprietors of the Illustrated London 
News have published, in a collected form, in 2 
vols, 8vo. the whole of the “Political Essays 
and Ideas of the Prince President,” with an | 
original Memoir of his Life. 


AMERICAN BOOKS. 
LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES | 
FROM FEBRUARY 14TH TO MARCH 6TH. | 


er (Prof. G. J.)}—A Die of the German and Eng- | 

aie {anguaces ey the Author’s larger 
Work. . pp. 844 (D. Appleton & Co,). 

Annals of the Empire City, from its Colonial Days to the | 
Present. By a New Yorker. 12mo. pp. (J. F. | 


w). 
aura (Geo. )—H of the United States. Vol. IV. | 


8v0. ar ag = Sr pees), 

Beecher (L., DD.)—W orks. Vol. I1].—Sermons. 12mo. pp. | 
443 (Boston, J. — > Lee i aay 

: ‘ottage. By a Country Curate. 0. | 

= 120 ea Saxton), 50 cts. 

(C.3 





Browne ( }—The American Muck-Book. Illust. 12mo. | 
pp. 429 M. Saxton), $1. 

—— The American syard, with Ap by 
Samuel Alien. . M. Saxton). 


Iilust. 12mo. DD, 324 (C 
Barrell (George, Jr.)}—Bubbles of Fiction. 12mo. pp. 300 
(Dewitt & Davenport). 
Browne (A amen, the Young Artist. 18mo. 
P Grambo & Co.). 
(P 1. R.)}—Free Co e Education: a 
Public Lecture delivered Jan. 26, 1852, before the Me- 
chanics’ Institute of Cincinnati. 8vo. pp. 16 (Cincin- 


nati). 
ones (Rev. H. T.)\—A Reelin a Bottle, for Jack in the 
Doldrums. 12mo. RP. 855 (C. Scribner). 


Mercantile Library Association in the City of New York. | 
ove. op 00. S Poeaits 8 Os. c 
Fresh ers for Children’ By a Mother. Illust. by 
Billings. 16mo. pp. 176 (Boston and Cambridge, Jas. 
‘0 


Pall (Margaret, - li) —Memoirs. 2 vols. 12m 

uller (Mar ssoli)—Memoirs. 2 vols. 0. pp. 

703 (Bos' P lips, Sam & Go.). ne 

Gardner (A. M.D.)—A =f of the Art of Midwife- 
mger & Townsend). 


ry: a Lecture. 8vo. Pp $2 (St 

Gray (James, D.D.)—A Dissertation on the Pri 
bag Hen and a and Miscellanies. 12mo. 
pp. agerstown, s ° \e 

Hubbard (H .—Ixion, ‘aud other Poems. 12mo. pp. 
165 (B Ticknor, Reed & Fields). 

Isthmus (The) of T: ; being the Results of a 
Si for a Railroad to Connect the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific the Scientific Commission under the 


for the Tehuantepec Railroad Com of Now Orleue 


wid yg a “4 pp. With an Atlas 
of Ma . Appleton 0.). 
I (ewe D.)—Life and Services of Gen. Wiu- 
field Iilust. 12mo, pp. 536 (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 
Marsh (Mrs.)—Ravenscliffe. 8vo. pp. 1 
Bros,), 3734 cts. 
M of Merchants, Shipo Others, against 


whers, and 
Congress of Additional Lines of 
vernment Contracts. 8vo. pp. 18 


.)—Outlines of the Arteries, with Short 

— 8vo. pp. 28 (Phila. Barrington & Has- 
Olmstead (F. W )—Walks and Talks of an American 
Farmer England. 16mo. pp. 246 (G. P. Putnam), 25 


cents, 
Pu Mary H.)—Poems. 8v . 76 (C. Scribner). 
Rose Gultariet Whe American, iiluot tama. pp. 96 c. a 


Oe cts, 
Simms (W. G.)—The : a Chronicle of 


8t.J Berkley. 16m 168 (Charleston, Walker, 
; 0. pp. 
Smith (F. te Ce ai 
1; with Directions . | t 
t Bako 12mo. pp. 416 (Philadelphia, Lindsay 
Stuart (Moses) —A Commentary on the Book of Proverb 
ano pp a (MLW as = 


St. Georges (H. de).—C . wa the Spy in 
oun ; 
. of the Carbonari of Peano wad 


Watson (Henry Bell of + Or, 
Philadelphia’ in (7%, Must 1200. Pp. (Philadel. 
ve ete . Senne. ee. 
wae. Gould & Lincoln. 

can ik Book; or, Com Book of Reference. 
12mo. pp. 359 (Philadelphia, y & Blakiston). 


REPRINTS. 
—_ (W. C.)—Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers and other 


pal bert hoe, the Blacksmith of 
ae 8vo. Garrett & Co.). 
Head (The) of the . A Novel. 8vo. pp. 169 (Har- 


xh Bros. 
om, } She Kites of Palestine, from the 


a Summer Tour, |. 
Village School. Part I. 12mo. 





for a 
Pp. 128 (D. & Co, 
sinmonds (P E)-Sir Jum Franklin and ryt Re- 


Expedition under the patronage of H Grinnell, E 
Wihen Tutroduction to the Teale diti oy" John 
C. Lord, D.D. Tilust. 12mo. pp. 396 (Buffalo, rge H. 
Derby & Co.). 





12mo. pp. 287 (D. —— Co.). 
The World Here and There; or, Notes of Travellers— 
from Household Words. l6mo. pp. 231 (G. P. Putnam). 
Latham (R. G.)—A Hand-Book of the English Language. 
12mo. pp. 398 (D. Appleton & Co.). 
Meadows (F. C.)—New Spanish and English Dictionary. 
aq pp. 379 (Philadelphia, Thomas Cowperthwait & 
0.). 
Thom (J. H.)—St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians. An 
attempt to convey their Spirit and Significance. 12mo. 
Mithord ( lary Re or necehe fone of Literary Lif 
ussell).—Recollections of a ife. 
12mo, pp. 558 (Harper & Bros.). 
Browning (Elizabeth B.)—Poems. A New Edition care- 
ay corrected. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 612(C.S. Francis & 


0.). 

Walker (J +4 Bhyny, Spelling, and emg, a 
tionary of the English Language. 12mo. pp. 706 ila. 
Lindsay & Blakiston.) er ” 


TRANSLATIONS, 


Houssaye (Arséne).—Men and Women of the Eighteenth 
Century. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 454, 448 (Redfield). 
pe ot (Dr. A.)—The Epistie of James, Practically ex- 


ed. Trans. by Mrs. H. C. Conant. 12mo. pp. 116 


Lewis Colby.) 








Illustrated Libretto-Books of the Opera. 
Elegantly printed in small 4to, 
Price 38 cents and under. 


A new work for the O Admirer, printed on an en- 

ot od novel aor {i _ - usic of — = wb gn Ra 
over t ng an 

Vortion of the Words, so that the Reader is not ay 

able to follow the Music as well as the Libretto of the 


Opera, but has a complete preservation of both for after 
reference or performance. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


MASANIELLO, with 11 Pieces of Music; NORMA, 
with 11 Pieces; 1L BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, with 11 
Pieces; LE PROPHETE, 9 Pieces; LA CENEREN- 
TOLA, 10 Pieces; OTELLO, 8 Pieces; DON PAS- 
QUALE, 6 Pieces; LINDA DI CHAMOUNIKX, 10 Pieces ; 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMUIR, li Pieces; DON GIO- 
VANNI, 9 Pieces; DER FREISCHUTZ, 10 Pieces; LA 
FAVORITA, 8 Pieces; MEDEA, 10 Pieces; SEMIRA- 
MIDE, 9 Pieces; LUCREZIA BORGIA, 9 Pieces; LES 
HUGUENOTS, 10 Pieces; LA SONNAMBULA, 10 
Pieces; L’ELISIRE D’AMORE, 9 Pieces; ERNANI, 10 
Pieces; IL PRODIGO, 10 Pieces; GUSTAVUS UL, 5 
Pieces; FRA DIAVOLO,8 Pieces; AMILIE, 9 Pieces; 
FIDELIO, 5 Pieces. 

*,* A new Opera on the first of each Month. 


DAVIDSON'S ILLUSTRATED ORATORIOS, 


The Creation, ll Pieces, Price 12% 
Israel in Egypt, 12 “ “  12Iy 
Sampson, Wicx? “ 12% 
The Messiah, | ike “ 124 
mi8 tf 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau street, 
Agent for the United States ; 


Charles Welford, Astor House; Evans & Brittain, 697 
yey Daniels & Smith, Philadelphia; Jas. Munroe 


& Co. G. eas Se moss N & gen mm 
chmond; Mau ashington. Also order o 
all Secheelien. se 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





Neill’s Outlines of the Nerves. 





NEW EDITION NOW READY. 





BARRINGTON & HASWELL, 
27 NORTH SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
OUTLINES OF THE NERVES: 
WITH SHORT DESCRIPTIONS. 
DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF MEDICAL STUDENTS. 
With Engravings. 
BY JOHN NEILL, M.D. 


Demonstrator of Anatomy in the University of Pennsyl-' 


vania; Physician to Wills’s Hospital; Lecturer 
on Anatomy; Member of the Philadelphia 
Medical Society, etc., etc. 





The following are Notices of the first edition: 


_ We would advise every student of medicine to procure 
it, while ge re | this portion of anatomical structure.— 
N. Y. Jour. of Med. 

Euabling the student to identify the individual nerves in 
almost any part of the body, without additional assistance. 
—Boston Med. and Surg. Jour. 

In the plates delineating the origin and course of the 
nerves, the student will find a clear and beautiful exhibi- 


= of this portion of anatomy.— Western Jour. Med. and 
urg. 


The difficulty of fullowing a demonstration so often 
complained of by students, can, we think, no longer exist 
with such a guide as this.—Phila, Med. Exam. 


To obtain this general knowledge of the nervous sys- 
tem, the student will find Dr. Neill?’s work of great value. 
— West. Lancet. 


It deserves all the commendation we bestowed upon 
its predecessor, and will prove a most useful aid to the 
student commencing the study of the Nerves.— Am. Jour. 
of Med, Sciences. 


By the same Author. 


OUTLINES OF THE ARTERIES. 


SECOND EDITION. 


OUTLINES 


VEINS AND LYMPHATICS. 


*,* The three wurks can be had bound together in one 
volume, or separately. m3 It ; 
O PUBLISHERS OF MAGAZINES AND 
pa Oe es 
fering t Tady's B 


Address 
L. A. GODEY, 
712t No. 113 Chestnut st., PHILADELPHIA. 


Examinations of Drugs, Medicines, &c., 
AS TO THEIR PURITY AND ADULTERATIONS. 
BY ©. H. PEIRCE, MD. 
Examiner of Medicines, &c., for the Port of Boston. 
Also 
THE EIGHTH EDITION OF 
Stockhardt’s Principlés” of Chemistry. 


REVISED WITH THE SIXTH GERMAN EDITION. 


Sets of A with Chemicals to illustrate the experiments—have been expressly prepared, and 
offered for by Mr. E. M. KENT, mctical Chemist, 110 John street, New York. 


JOHN BARTLETT, Cambridge. 
IN PRESS. 


Practical 


THE YOUNG MAN’S 


m13 3t 


FRIEND AND GUIDE 


THROUGH LIFE TO IMMORTALITY. 


By JOHN ANGELL JAMES, 


m13 2t 


A. D: F. RANDOLPH, 689 Broadway 


eg 
g 
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REGULAR NEW YORK TRADE SALE. 


STATIONERY, &c., 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 17th, and the three following days. 


WRITING PAPERS, &c., 
SATURDAY, MARCH 20th. 


BOOKS, 
Commencing on MONDA Y, 22d March, and continued during that and succeeding week. 


GE Foo CABALOSUR er the shove erin ie wow sendy. It has not been surpassed in extent and variety by any 
cas ig sale ; > abroad desiring Catalogues forwarded will please inclose stamps, or direct how rwise 
t 8 orwarded 
BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 
mé6 tf 


_TRADE SALE ROOMS, 18 PARK ROW. 





ENGLISH COMMON LAW REPORTS. 65 VOLS. 
WITH A COMPLETE INDEX TO THE FIRST FORTY-SEVEN VOLS. 
THE CHEAPEST AND MOST VALUABLE SERIES OF REPRINTS 
Now before the Public, are the spammer We of the AUTHORITATIVE and ACKNOWLEDGED 
68 01 ie 


ENGLISH COMMON LAW REPORTS, AND THE |ss 
ENGLISH EXCHEQUER REPORTS. 


The ENGLISH COMMON LAW REPORTS in 65 volumes 
Con a Sith few exceptions, a full reprint of all the Cases decided in the Courts of Kine’s Bencu, Common PLEas, 
and at Prius, from 1813 to the present time: ed by Adolphus & Ellis, Barnewell & Adol phus Barnewell & 


aearlt Barnewell & Alderson, Bingham, Broderip & Bingham, Carrington & Paine, Manning dad Granger, Holt, 
Starkie, Taunton, and numerous others. 


Price per volume, | to 43, containing two English volumes, 





PR ners eta I ‘ $3 50 
Price per volume, 44 to 64, omnes one English volume, 2 50 
New volume, as mae containing about 1000 English pages printed ‘in full, and bound in best style, 2 50 


“The absolute necessi Ay? the American lawyer for keeping up an ac with the yey decisions is well 
and this highly commends itself both on me Son Bi = _—_ accurate, and chea — in which 
it is furnished, and the ine of excellent Reports which it embraces.”—M: s Legal 





NEW ENGLISH EXCH EQUER RE wnTS. 
PLEAS AND EQUITY. 
Reprinted in full, in best style, with American seine, | by J.L Chane, Hare and H. B. Wattace, Esgqs., at $2 50 per 
por ~ gs a os . 
& Jervis Mecaon & Weld, ea 
Orompron & Meeson, Wels Ieby, Hu Hurlston® & Gordon. 
CROMPTON, MEESON & ROSCOE, in 2 vols., $5. 
MEESON & WELSBY, in 17 vols., $42 50, 
WELSBY, HURLSTONE & GORDON, in 4 vols, 
PUBLISHED AND READY FOR DELIVERY. 


The NEW ENGLISH EXCHEQUER REPORTS in 3 vores contain a verbatim 
— by Crompton, Meeson & Roscoe in 2 vols., Meeson & Welsby in 17 see ney by 


Younge & Jervis, 


$10. 


t of all the Cases re- 
te Huristone and Gor- 


nm, present , in 4 vols. They derive increased cin from the N References to American \ 
oe aod eat esers. J. I. Clark Hare, and Horace Binney Wallace, whose Sabore i in Smith’s, the Americ 
Equity, ng Cases, have rendered them so popular with yA Profession. The low price (2 50 per 
he at 2 whi ey are sold, places them within the reach ofevery book buyer. Their rec them 
every lawyer. 

These series of are by the BESUUAR, REPORTERS, and form part of the chain of English Authori- 
ties, extending from Year Books to the present time. The ae ne = between them and the nc apa 
Reports issued in English Periopicas, as is found in this cou conmyoet ae sapere eae issues of the 
various are the ONLY SE ene issued by AU HORITY, wt UND R SANCTION OF THE 
ppt ad Me CITED, with but few exe 


ELEMENTARY WRITERS. eo be without condensation 

issued in this rd MMED TELY UPON THEIR COMPLETION in England, the REGULAR 
Pa AUTHORITATIVE Sosioe f the 2 ae Common Law and Exc Reports, is believed to at to the 
American by an or —— 


La inducem and ad reg than those offered 
In HEAPNESS, PRACTICA VALUE, and AUTHORITY, the value, 
SURPASSED, while in PUNCTUALITY OF ABPEARAN are in advance of most American Ben 
whe Pu Publishers are determined that no connected wi th their dudes shall be wanted to render them, a8 they 
always have been, highly popular and satisfactory to 
Cambridge, January 25, 1845. 


Messrs. T. & J. W. Jonnson: 
Gentlemen—In reply to your letter, I can with great sincerity say, that I entertain a very high 
Exc n my judgment they - not excelled by any contemporaneous 
‘Gyone utility ted interest. The cases decided are discussed with great care, and expounded with uncommon r Lae 
scarcely know of any volumes which I deem of more importance or value for a professional ~~ _ 
EPH STORY. 


er Reports. 


oat ar Boras of Se 900 Rep been seesinns, be vei Fon nak my opinion aa to the value of the Evgish 


Reeeey Reports, from Price downwards to this time, to an American lawyer, and 7reprin 

deem ta thie euenner, Of the high value of these Reports, both on the Pleas and Equity sid ies the Court, I have ack 
the least doubt, the decisions of this Court for the last fifteen or twenty years, both at Ey and in Common Law, 
being enti to equal respect with any others in England. I should think an American 


wyer’s lib; essential! 
incomplete without wary y 


Messrs. T. & J. W. Johnson. SIMON GREENLEAF. 


PHILADELPHIA: T. & J. W. JOHNSON, 197 Chestnut st. 
£21 at pheR | 
A Great. Work for the People. 


eee eee ee 


T am, gentlemen, very respectfully yours, 





FIFTH EDITION, 


HUNGARY AND KOSSUTH. 
By B. F. TEFFT, D.D., President of Genesee College, N. Y. 


ne Volume . Were Porrrarr. 
Price $1 PER copy. 
JOHN BALL, 48 Norra Fourrs street, Pamapepnra, 


ACTIVE CANVASSERS, ON APPLICATION, CAN FIND i ooer box ee es 
2 ICATION, CA LOYMENT 
ULAR AND TIMELY PUBLICATION. FOR THE SALE A THIS 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 
WRITERS. 


Manufacturer’s Warchouse, 
No. 91 Joun street, New York, 
Where a large Stock of these well known Pens, suitable 


for d of writing, may alwa @ be fou d, 
re op Boyer we 2 pe ng. a doe nd, and 


MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 


of certain Man 
Practices Leg ay ufacturers of 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


Names, Descrip Designating 
Sore, 00 nts Pons, ook So tpoes ot bayere! ~ 





OBSERVE! 


All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH CLOEs"s re PENS 
os a revere ond of his signature on 


ae guosinn, end the Pale avo 
his Numbers, 


, THE Pens are nor 
be. 


SREY OWEN, Acent. 





TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
BOSTON, 
HAVE IN PRESS AND WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH. 


1. 
POEMS. 
BY HARVEY HUBBARD. 
One vol. 16mo, 


2. 
THORPE: A QUIET ENGLISH TOWN, 
AND 


HUMAN LIFE THEREIN, 
BY REV. WILLIAM MOUNTFORD, 
Author of “ Euthanasy,” &c., &c. 


3. 
ELEVEN WEEKS IN 
AND WHAT CAN BE SEEN IN THAT TIME. 
BY REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


4. 
THE DESERT HOME. 
‘With 12 Inustrations. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


5. 
THE DOLL AND HER FRIENDS. 
With Illustrations. 


6. 
A NEW AND SPLENDID WORK ON 
OPERATIVE (SURGERY. 
With nearly Two Thousand [lustrations. 
BY DRS. K. W. PIPER AND H. J. BIGELOW. 


7. 
LEIGH HUNT'S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS, 


MEMOIRS AND WRITINGS OF HARTLEY 
or COLERIDGE. 


t | HISTORIA DE LOS ESTADOS UNIDOS, 
POR EMMA WILLARD. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Have Just Published 
WILLARD'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
IN THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. 
Price $1 75. 


lara Bada yah mee gh gl 
18 


satis Waser Satan 


jaar a Book of 








JOHN W. ORR, 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD. 


HE Subscriber informs the 
won vine, reise yee 
75 NASSAU STREET, 
aay he cb tire i gin perme 
large, in a superior 
Pei a fils’ facilities for dart joing ‘all 


og: J. W. ORR, 75 Nassau st., New York. 


boas ve 
and var) 
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NOW READY. 
New Themes for the Protestant Clergy. 


NEW THEMES FOR THE PROTESTANT 
CLERGY; 

CREEDS WITHOUT CHARITY, THEOLOGY 
WITHOUT HUMANITY, AND PRO- 
TESTANTISM WITHOUT 

CHRISTIANITY, 
by the Editor on the Literature of Charity, 
With — ry. en, Poms y; 


a % Economy, 
and | Protestantism. 1 vol. 12mo. 


REGULATIONS 


NIFORM AND DRESS OF THE ARMY 
rm. 58 OF T UNITED STATES. 


From the original Text and Drawings in the War 
t. 
THIRD EDITION. 





Also, 
COMMERCIAL AND MECHANICAL 
ARITHMETIC. 
BY C. TRACY, A.M. 


IN PRESS. 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF DANIEL 
WEBSTER. 
LYNDE WEISS: 
ANEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO,, 
14 North Fourth at, Philadelphia 





jot 


PROFESSOR DAVIESS NEW EDITIONS, 
PUBLISHED BY 
A. S. BARNES & Co., 
NEW YORK, 
HE Publishers of DAVIESS MATHE- 


tfully announce to the Trade, 
athematics in our various Col- 





DAVIES'S LEGENDRE. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY AND 
TRIGONOMETRY. 

From the Works of A. M. Legendre. 


Revised and Adapted to the Course of Mathematical In- 
struction in the United States. 
l vol. 8vo. Price $1 50. 


TL 
DAVIES’S SURVEYING. ) 
S OF SURVEYING AND 
NAVIGATION. 


WITH DESORIPTIONS OF THE INSTRUMENTS, 
And the neces: Tables. 
1 vol. em Si 50. 


ELEME 


DAVIES’ 8 sa aA ow GEOMETRY 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY AND 
TRIGONOMETRY. 
WITH APPLICATIONS IN MENSURATION ; 
Towhich is added a Table of Logerihms, and Sines, and 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 51 John street, 
PUBLISHERS. 


MARTIN'S SUPERIOR PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FAMILY COMMENTARY ON 
THE BIBLE, 


0 SOLER BY Tew Lemmon RELIGIOUS TRACT 

B of 
avcegense re easree deer some 
In parte, cnch containing © s splendid Steel Engraving, 


WILSON’S TALES OF P THE SCOTTISH 
BORDER. 5 vols. $10. 
BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 


me 





MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 


i esd 4 Ferg eae morocco gene, $9 50. 
ENG RAVING. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH. MARGARET FULLER, 
MARCHESA OSSOLI 


’ 
Eprrepv sy RALPH WALDO EMERSON AND WILLIAM H. CHANNING. 


Two volumes 12mo. 


HINTS ON HEALTH; 


WITH FAMILIAR INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE TREATMENT AND PRESERVATION 
OF THE 
SKIN, HAIR, TEETH, EYES, &c. 


BY WILLIAM EDWARD COALE, M.D., 
Member of the Boston Society for seen Improvements; Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society, &c. 
One Volume 16mo. muslin, 50 cents. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. An entire New Edition. 


ILLUSTRATED BY SIXTEEN FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
From original Designs by the most eminent Artists, and ad pent in Tint. It is complete in one volume duodecimo of 
about 700 pages, with good, clear ithe will be found to be the most readable edition 
ever published in the country. 


IN PRESS, 
THE SECOND EDITION. 


(READY NEXT WEEK.) 


CARLYLE’S LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 


“ Besides the main re of Tae ering: the book contains a hundred sketches and portraits, in the Carlyle manner, of 
Sterling’s relatives people k known in their time, and but just slipt away into the past. Cueetae returns, 
and Umbra crowns oiieks te-Hill: Sterling’s father (Carlyle’s * aptain Whirlwind’ 4 old ori fal Thunderey 


of the Times, it would appear, lives again in Knightsbridge and reigns in Printing-house quare, wiel ine the famous 
bolts that ‘ of late r joe Britannia tannia cast, and that clanged. once with such a deadly uproar. Torrijos sallies from 
Somerstown gle for Spain, and to be shot at the Parade at Malaga; Sterling is in Cornwall 
with the Buller family,  emiaer woods of Morval, and the flowers and sunshine of Polveilaw. Who knows what new 


— people that beautiful, tranquil eee in place of those dear and familiar whom we knew ?’—Tuacke- 
ar he admirers of Carlyle and Sterling will be glad to hear of the rapidity of the sale of the first edition of the above 

” 
* Carlyleans are at present lost in admiration of their master’s Life of John Sterling—a really remarkable book.”— 


tone" PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., PuBLIsHERs, 


fia tf BOSTON. 





THE LATE J. M. W. TURNER, B.A. 


PREPARING FOR EARLY PUBLICATION, 


TURNER AND HIS WORKS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
EXAMPLES FROM HIS PICTURES, 
Explanatory of his Principles of Composition, Light and Shade, and Color. 
By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S., 
Author of “ Practical Hints on Painting,” “Rembrandt and his Works,” &c., &c. 
Tur BrocraruicaL Portion 


By PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A., 
Author of “London Ancient and Modern,” &c., ue. 





*.* A few co 5 will be printed on Large Paper, uniform with the author’s “Rembrandt and his Works.” Of this 
edition only a ted number will be printed, and they will be delivered in order of subscription. 
Loxpoy: DAVID BOGUE, Fleet street. 
Orders for above received and sent out to London, by 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau stTREET. f21 4t 


~ CAMPBELL’S ~ LORD-CHANCELLORS. 
NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 


BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 


Will publish next week, 


LIVES OF THE LORD- CHANCELLORS, 


AND KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE REIGN OF GEORGE IV. 
BY JOHN LORD CAMPBELL, LL.D., &c. 
Second 


American, from the Third London Edition. 
In Seven handsome volumes crown 8vo., extra cloth or half morocco. 





This has been reprinted from the author’s most recent edition, and embraces his extensive modifications and addi- 
—_ will therefore be found eminently worthy a continuance of the great favor with which it bas heretofore been 
“A work of sterling merit—one of very great labor, of richly diversified interést, and of las’ value and estima- 
tion.”—Quarterly peeved ‘ 4 — 
“I scarcely need ad ope ra | reader to ee Lord Campbell's excellent work.”— Macaulay's History of England. 
ee eee rend a very acceptable service, not only to the legal profession, but to the history of the 
oun Review. 
a We have no not the nent, bocteatin hesitation in saying that these Lives will be found to deserve a solid and permanent place 
“Of the from what has already been said. be eB tedg- 


ne book <a itself with equal —— to the 
lace of affirm- 
it enti- 





tp wo oar + sythe 
that from ite afte fund of a ener oe ha rary St ate 
mere general reader, inquirer 

acne hereto we feel constrained to nford ith Sts higher tribute, 


toa lace on the shelves of every scholar who ough to possess it.”—Fraser’s 
“A work will take its in our libraries as one of the most brilliant and valuable contributions to the lite- 
rature of the present day.”—. 
Also, just issued, printed and bound in uniform style, 
LORD CAMPBELL’S 


LIVES OF THE CHIEF-JUSTICES OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE NORMAN QUEST TILL THE DEATH OF MANSFIELD. 
Tn two! volumes, crown $vo., Various 








ore 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Miscellaneous and Scientific. 


L 
THE USES OF SUNSHINE. 
By 8S. M., 
Author of “The Maiden Aunt,” etc 
12mo. paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


This is an exceedingly agreeable tale. Itis written with 
spirit and elegance and true feeling by un accomplished 
and powerful pen. 

IL. 
HEARTS UNVEILED; 
Or, “I knew you would like Him,” 
By SARAH E. SAYMORE. 
One vol. 12mo. paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cts. 

An exceedingly vigorous and truthful tale, characterized 
by true feeling, elevated sentiment, and much dramatic in- 
terest. Those who can appreciate what is noble in cha- 
racter, and pure and refined in enjoyment, will peruse it 
with delight. 

Il, 
(Miss Sewell.) 
A JOURNAL 

KEPT DURING A SUMMER TOUR; 

For the Children of a Village School. 

By the Author of “ Amy Herbert,’ “Gertrude,” &c., &c. 
IN THREE PARTS, 
Part }. From Ostend to the Lake of Constance. 
NOW READY. 
Price 25 cents, paper cover. 


This new work by the popular author of “Amy Her- 
bert,” was written, as its title purports, for the children of 
a Village School, in which the writer was personally in- 
terested. It is written in a simple yet beautiful style, and 


with the object of bringing it within the comprehension of 
children, whose knowledge of history and geography is 
too slight to enable them to enter into really valuable books 
of travel. 
Iv. 
MARGARET CECIL; 
Or, I Can beeause I Ought. 
By COUSIN KATE. 

One vol. 12mo. Paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

This is a tale of unusual interest. It delineates some of 
the finest traits of character, and is written in a pure and 
graceful style, and abounds in passages of deep and keen 
emotion. 


» A 
THE ISTHMUS OF TEHUANTEPEC: 
BEING 
The Result of a Survey for a Railroad to con- 
nect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
Made by the Scientific Commission under the direction of 
Major J. G. Barnagp, U.S. Engineer. 

With a Resumé of the Geology, Climate, Local 
Geography, Productive Industry, Fanna 
and Flora of that region. 

Illustrated with numerous Maps and Engravings. 

By J. J. WILLIAMS, Principal Assistant Engineer, 
2 vols. 8vo. Price 83 50. 


a correct ac- 


Coat of fy: results a he nie : 
opinions seaaee tos e ect of a across 
or its Dun? gy, pee pe ne 
details of the 4 an mt climate, and wl eee of 
Isthmus, with and lively sketches of the character, 
customs, and of the illustrated with 
wunteges and the natural sce 
nery of the country. 
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VL 
HAND-BOOK OF WINES; 
Practical, Theoretical, and Historical. 
With a Description of Foreign Spirits and Liqueurs. 
BY THOMAS McMULLEN. 
1 vol. 12mo. price $1. 


WOMEN OF CHRISTIAN Iry, 
EXEMPLARY FOR ACTS OF PIETY AND CHARITY. 
BY JULIA KAVANAGH, 

Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Women in France,” etc. 

1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 75 cents. 


“ Although several works on a like plan to this, and of 
greater pretensi: ha within a few 
years past, we must concede to Kavanagh the credit 
volume of sketches 


best 
happily set forth for imitation.”-—Comesercial “ide. xy 
Vil. 
TEMPLETON’S 
MILLWRIGHTS’, ENGINEERS’, AND ME- 
CHANICs’ POCKET COMPANTON. 
COMPRISING 
Decimal Arithmetic, Tables of Square and Cube 
Roots, Practical Geometry, Mensuration, 
Strength of Materials, Mechanic Powers, 
Water Wheels, Pumps and Pumping En- 
gines, Steam Engines, Tables of Specific 
Gravity, &e., &e., de, 
a 
A Series of Mathematical Tables, containing the Circum- 
a Cubes, and Areas of Circles, Super- 
Solidity of Spheres, &c., &c. 
larged fi 
Nev Gin, and Adapted to American Fiat be fe Righeh Beast 
of 4 ye new Matter. 
BY r SOLIS W. ADAMS, Engineer. 
1 vol. i6mo. price $1. 
If the rapid and continuous sale of a work be any test 


of its value Sete eee Engineers’ and Millwrights’ 
read aston lop votes ya “4 and and 
seven ons 
circulated chiedy fon at Sn & - 
gaged in Engineering its. In 
its present revised form it will Gor’ 3 BS 
poss Bove Asian Mechent E 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF 
THE CHEST ; 
Being a Course of Leetures Delivered at the 
New York Hospital. 
BY JOHN A. SWETT, M.D., 
Physician to the New York Hospital; Member of the 
New York P iety. 


class of Diseases of which it treats, 


READABLE BOOKS. 
APPLETONS’ 
Popular Library of the Best Authors, 
VOLUMES NOW READY. 





I. Essays from the London Times: 
age of Historical and Personal Sketches. 


II. an sh P. 
bogie eee a 


NEARLY READY. 

The Maiden and Married Life of aa 
Powell, afterwards Mistress Milton. 

The Paris Sketch- Book, 
By W. M. Thackeray. 


Gaieties and Gracitics. 
By Horace Smith. 








200 Broadway, March 10. 


--NOW READY. 


Educational Text-Books. 


L 
(Surenne’s Abridged Dictionary.) 

A DICTIONARY of the FRENCH & ENGLISH 
LARS ae at Parts. 1. Frengh-Bagiieh—i 
English-French ; with Vocabulary of T aetee 8, 

Use of Schools and General Reference. i; 
1 vol. 16mo. price oe - ition 

m of the Fre chad Eng “ Standard pommancing 

conrad ee ee public would receive avers, 

an a rice. | 

iy an abridgment of sbridsment of raise an - onde 
have been hone technical pros h have become ob- 
solete, on whose ty precluded their insertion in 


(Adler's Abridged Dictionary.) 
A DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN AND 
ENGLISH poet a oye sso of Learners. from the Au- 


thor’s work for the By G. J. 

Adler, A.M , Prof. of the and Lite- 
rature in the fy weed of the Ci the Eng 7 “7 York. In 

Two Parts. 1. —— and 


German. 1 vol. Soom ran ot 40 popes belt Bess 
on of this volume was Lbnacadeen | by tue 


process ction ie min this was attend with lone- 
con labor amy Author has gone 
over the entire enti again, revising 
’ q fg: , as the case might re- 
iit, 
(Professor Latham.) 


A HAND-BOOK OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. for the Use of Students of Universities and 
H Latham, M.D., 


and ‘Liters 


pe pe tr and few have been more success. 

in unravelling the that involve the origin aud 

f Seaein, Th be vobeced there | = 

ear. asa . vi is no 

x ee eoeee jens of our so well calculated as this to 
Colleges and 


PROEEEOS PERKIN xs TRIGONOMETRY. 


, and its application to Mensura 

enna ar eee 4 ——— My = then. 
cessary  Ferkine, Tne ables. By 
George R. oo of 
Mathematics in New sei State TI a 8vo0. 

= hey mrp riet other works of Profensor Perkin, is - 
introduces some nt and valuable additions i 


Surveying Di of Land, and for students it 
will be found to be the most desirable work on the subject. 


D. A. & Co. the same author, 
Primary aestan E Arithmetic, 


Prac 
ww 


Elements of * 
the above works are very extensively introduced 
into raph. A. public and res schools and academies. 











THE SPANISH TEACHER, & COLLOQUIAL 


PHRASE BOOK An cea and egrenebiamedbe: 
ie onan TE ug knowledge the Spanish Lan- 

. Professor of the Spanish 
Language. Fourth edition 18mo., price 50 


te Tiree ye a Spanish Language. 


HISTOIRE DE CHARLES XIL Par ee 
oe el bt ~0 Par Gabriel Surenne, 


cents. 
Ppt rhage Vier correct edition of this celebrated standard 


LE NOU Y RAC TESTAMENT, de notre Seig- 
Aa err OPthe Edinturgh eee otiti edition. 
VuL 


REACH MANUAL, and Trav yl 
: an introduction 
of dialogues on topics of every-iay 





